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The Relation 


UBLIC consciousness has been di- 

rected toward the need for better 
housing ever since it realized that poor 
housing affects the health, happiness and 
general welfare of every member of 
every community. The present urge to- 
ward eradication of slums and blighted 


areas of both 
resulted from 
truth that the 
is not limited 


rural and urban districts 
an understanding of the 
scourge of poor housing 
to the inhabitants of the 


blighted districts, but spreads its con- 
tamination to the farthest reaches of so- 
ciety. The welfare of the single com- 
munity is directly proportioned to the 
welfare of all of its inhabitants, and 
upon the combined welfare of all com- 
munities is built the state of the Nation. 

Just how much influence housing has 
upon the Nation’s broad 
field of study which offers many avenues 
The subjects of health, 
child welfare, delinquency, crime, and 


welfare is a 
of research. 


even racial improvement or degeneration 
offer opportunity for the student of so- 
cial problems. In the present article 
there is room for only a brief survey of 
some of the most evident 
nected with the “Relation Between Hous- 


ing and Health.” 


facts con- 


Throughout the United States and in 
most of the countries of Europe, civic 
authorities, health and social agencies 
have conducted studies over a period of 
years to determine the factors for the 
spread of diseases and to undertake their 
Upon the theory that to pre- 
vent disease is more sensible, and much 


control 


more economical, than to cure it, these 
Studies upon 


have accumulated facts 
which definite conclusions may be drawn. 
Spot maps of most of the cities of the 


United States record the number of cases 


(This is the second in a series of three 
i housing. The third, “The 
Relation Between Housing and Crime,” 
published in March) 


artic! on 


wl] 
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By Florence Dombey Shreve 
Washington, D. C. 


as well as the frequency of recurrence 
of the most serious diseases. They re- 
cord also the number and proportion of 
deaths from various illnesses. The spot 
maps show the greatest concentration of 
diseases and mortality existent in those 
areas wherein there is substandard hous- 
They definitely establish the rela- 
health by 


ing. 
tion between housing and 
pointing to a conclusion against which 
there is no argument. 

IVhere there ts lack of sanitation, or 
where light and air are excluded, where 
pure where 
premises are damp, poorly heated or 
decadent, health must be affected 


health is under- 


water ts tmaccessible, or 


Individuals whose 
mined because economic necessity com- 
pels them to live in unfit or insanitary 
habitations are not isolated cases. They 
are a part of the community, and as such 
have their direct bearing upon the status 
of the entire group. Slum clearance and 
the 
therefore 
gram with which all persons who recog- 


eradication of blighted areas are 


part of the enlightened pro- 
nize social obligations are concerned. 
Epidemics, such as typhoid fever, in 
fluenza, and other dangerous and com- 
municable diseases have been found to 
originate in districts wherein there is the 
greatest insanitary and 
substandard And, 
enough, there are no geographical limi 
It applies equally 


proportion of 


housing. strangely 


tations to this truth. 


Between Housing and Health 


to the congested industrial centers of the 
New York, 
Boston, and to the newe1 
Coast. In 


East, such as Chicago and 


cities on the 


Pacific any congested area, 


houses are old and dilapidated, sanita 


tion IS poor or utterly lacking, there is 


little sunlight or fresh air, and bathing 


facilities are inadequate or entirely want 


ing. Lack of these amenities in homes 


for which the lower income groups pay 


out of all proportion to their meager 


incomes soon undermines a strong con 


stitution. How much more quickly, then, 


will it destroy bodies which are already 


frail from malnutrition? 


The surveys of urban housing condi 


tions show the existence of an excessive 


amount of sickness and very high mor- 


tality rates in the poorly housed sections 
pulmonary 


Of these, infant mortality, 


diseases and tuberculosis bear the heavi 
Othe r 


typhoid fever, diphtheria, scarlet 


est relations maladies, such as 
lever, 
rickets and hookworm are prevalent to 
greater degrees in areas comtaining sub 
standard housing conditions. 
The Children’s 
States Department of 


United 
conducted 


Bureau of the 
Labor 
a series of studies in eight American 


The 


studies 


cities figures obtained through 


these show a close relationship 


between poor housing and infant mor 


In analyzing the these 
that 


gastric and intestinal ailments as well as 


tality reports of 


studies, it is found deaths from 





Infant mortality rate, by causes of death and average number of persons per 


room, 


infants in seven cities who survived two weeks.* 


Average Infants 


number of surviving Infant 
persons per room two weeks deaths All « 


Total 20,698 1,566 


Less than 1.. 


Less than 2 8.558 812 
2 and 


Not 


over... os E192 159 
reported .... 131 30 


* Causal Factors in Infant Mortality, Children’s 


10,83 565 52.1 
94.9 


133.7 


Infant Mortality Rates 
Epidemi 
Gastric ind other 
and 


intestinal 


Bureau 








those which result from epidemics are 
more frequent where overcrowding oc- 
curs. In the table on page 45, column 
three shows that in families having two 
or more persons per room the infant 
death rate was 21% times as great as it 
was in families which averaged one per- 
son or less per room. (Mark especially 
the cases of gastric and respiratory 
causes of death.) 

“he studies as to the causes of infant 
deaths and their relationship to housing 
also showed conclusively that where the 
family income was large enough to per- 
mit payment of larger rentals for more 
adequate housing, the death rate was 
much lower than in the cases of families 
whose limited incomes forced them into 
poorer dwellings. This applied alike to 
infant and adult death rates and the ren- 
tals chosen for comparison were less 
than $20 per month or more than $75. 
Adult death rates (ages 22-44) from 
tuberculosis in families paying less than 
$20 per month were 215 per 100,000 in 
the city of Cleveland, while in the group 
whose rental averaged $75 per month, 
the death rate was only 34 per 100,000. 
Infant mortality per 1,000 births ranged 
110 in the group whose rental was less 
than $15 down to 26 per 1,000 in the area 
where the average rental exceeded $100 
per month. The larger earning puwer 
permitted the rental of better homes 
wherein children were born under more 
wholesome conditions, proving that free- 
dom from dangerous disease is mor¢ 
possible where good housing prevails. 

In the cheaper districts of cities many 
people live in basements or in cellar 
dwellings. These places are subject to 
dampness caused by leaking roofs, 
broken walls, faulty construction or bad 
plumbing and are therefore conducive to 
rheumatism as well as colds, influenza 
and pneumonia 

Tuberculosis records of the large 
American cities show that the disease 
flourishes where housing conditions are 
poorest. While it thrives wherever there 
is lack of sunlight, it is encouraged by 
lack of fresh air and the absence of 
proper sanitary lac ilities. Overcrowding 


families afflicted with the disease car 





ries the additional danger of infection 
through constant close contact with sick 
perso} whose cough emits the tubercle 
all 
In poorly constructed or dilapidated 
impure water supply is re 
le for typhoid fever, malaria o1 
other communicable and pernicious dis 
Af 
Lack of adequate sanitary facilities j 
the direct cause Ol many ailment which 
ay eventuate in epidemi and caust 
avy death rate \ survey made in 
Jaltimore by the Children’s Bureau 
showed that the death rates of infants, 
oth white and colored, were determined 
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largely by three sanitary elements in the 

home: a toilet connected with a sewer, 

a toilet used exclusively by the family, 

and a bath tub. Families properly 

equipped with these facilities had a much 
lower infant death rate than those 

(either colored or white) who were not 

properly equipped. 

In all cases where there is lack of 
sanitary facilities, the presence of flies, 
vermin and rodents, and the lack of 
means for keeping household supplies 
and food fresh and uncontaminated, ac- 
centuates the contributing causes for dis- 
ease and directly causes the spread of 
pestilence. 

A study of housing in its relation to 
typhoid fever, in the city of Memphis, 
Tenn., proved that 
1. Typhoid case rates and infant mor- 

tality rates of both white and colored 

were highest in wards which were 
obviously slum areas. 

2. Typhoid case rates by wards for the 
colored in slum areas were correlated 
with the percentage of dwelling units 
lacking private toilets. 


Infant mortality rates by wards for 


we 


the colored in slum areas showed no 

clear correlation with the percentage 

of dwelling units lacking private 
toilets. 

Conditions of overcrowding and in- 
sanitary habitations are not confined to 
American cities. Europe has been 
struggling to overcome the evils of bad 
housing during the last two decades and 
her experience parallels our own. 

A series of studies were conducted in 
England on the relation between over- 
crowding and infant mortality rates, 
using for comparison the crowded tene- 
ment districts and the cottage areas. 
They furnished conclusive evidence that 
the infant death rate was much _ higher 
where the household space was con- 
gested. In the case of measles, one of 
the most frequent of children’s diseases, 
there was evidence to prove that in 
poorer districts children are subject to 
measles in early infancy, while in the cot- 
tage areas the disease affected children 


of school age; also that fatalities were 


highest in areas where exposure to the 
disease took place at the more tender 
age, 

In Leeds, England, a study of the 
health conditions of an area already 


scheduled for large-scale demolition, dis 
closed that the death rate for tubercu 
losis and other diseases, as well as the 
infant mortality of that district was 
much higher than in the rest of the city 

lor the city of Sheffield, a report of 
the health officer, Dr. E. EK. Wynne, 
tates that “in households with less than 
one person per room the incidence of 
tuberculosis was 2.18 per 1,000. In house- 


holds with one to two persons per room 


the incidence rose to 4.03, while with 
more than two persons per room the rate 
was 4.43 per 1,000 population.” 

Dr. R. St. J. MacDonald, prominent 
Canadian health authority, states that 
bad housing results in: 


An increased morbidity rate. 

A lessened expectation of life. 

An increased general death rate. 

An increased pulmonary tuberculosis 
death rate. 

An _ increased measles, whooping- 
cough and diphtheria death rate. 
An increased incidence of anemia 

rate from rickets. 
An increased infant mortality rate. 
An increased incidence of anemia 
and rheumatism. 
An increased incidence of all the 
common communicable diseases. 
An increased incidence of delin- 
quency. 

An increased general deterioration 
in the health leading to debility 
and poor physique. 


Physicians, health authorities, social 
agents and others interested in human 
welfare are agreed that in order to ob- 
tain better community health standards, 
it is necessary to remove the causes 
which contribute so largely to disease 
and death. Or, as Dr. Hugh S. Cum- 
ming, former Surgeon General, ‘United 
States Public Health Service, has so 
aptly expressed it: 

“Reduction of mortality and sickness 
rates in the future will rest to a great 
degree on extending to the total popu- 
lation the health standards of the more 
favored groups. Our necessity is that a 
sanitary healthful environment be avail- 
able. It is not to be implied that such 
an environment will immediately change 
the health or ‘housekeeping’ habits of 
any group of the population—the slow 
processes of health education must play 
their part—but the ultimate effect, I con- 


fidently believe, would be enormous.” 


“We may develop satisfactory laws, 
administrative techniques, and even se- 
cure certain limited appropriations of 
public funds for housing, but no pro 
gram can be fully effective in a com- 
munity until the majority of the citizens 
understand the problem . . . Because 
housing lends itself to effective presenta- 
tion and is usually advocated by public 
agencies or private groups motivated by 
altruistic impulses, there are available 
many channels for education and pub- 
licity. The press recognizes the value of 
good housing stories; dramatic motion 
pictures and exhibits can be produced 
and, what is more important from. the 


long-term point of view, the subject can 


be presented in schools as part of a gen- 
eral study of civic problems.”—-Ed- 
mund H. Hoben in Journal of Home 


:conomtcs 
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The Newer Home Economics 


By Treva E. Kauffman 


HEN the editor of PRaActIcAL 

Home Economics invited the 
writer to contribute a short article on 
the newer home economics, she began 
to wonder just how one might express 
this comprehensive program in terms of 
mutual understanding. 

The writer has always interpreted 
home economics in its broader aspects 
and felt it should aim to improve home 
life and should function in the daily life 
of the members of the home—in fact, 
train for homemaking. 

To accomplish this we must have a 
teacher who has vision, who will be 
willing to study her community for its 
resources and needs, visit its homes and 
know something about the people who 
live there, understand their desires and 
standards of practice. This information 
and knowledge is incorporated into her 
teaching and the learning processes of 
the pupils. 

In the first year book* of the John 
Dewey Society to study the place of the 
teacher in a democratic system of pub- 
lic education, we read: “A comprehen- 
sive and penetrating study of community 
life and conditions should precede and 
accompany school attempts at community 
service. It is not enough to know that 
there are farm children in the school; 
one must know the life of the farm. It 
is not enough to see the stores, factories, 
churches and public buildings; the good 
teacher must understand what these 
mean for the lives of the people.” 

‘To the fact that 1000 people work in 
a textile mill must be added personal 
acquaintance with the life struggles of 


some of those employees. Wise com 


tv service must be rendered in rela 
tion t 


needs. The discovery of social 
needs is a technique which teachers can 
and should learn.” 

This advice is encouraging and is along 
which home economics teachers 
be thinking. Knowing the com 

the home life, the food supply, 
history, the present living, types o 


etc this is the broader hom« 


recently came into the office 

she was not teaching in her new 

hom aking center as the building would 
completed until the second semes 
What 


Was she to do without equipment? Her 


the school year or later 


nde y 
Classes were meeting in a small class 


I Teacher and Society,”’ Appleton-Cen 
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room which was also used as an office. 
The suggestion was made of studying 
the community as stated here, enlisting 
the pupils or girls in the classes in the 
study and visiting some points of inter- 
est, all this to be correlated with the 
homemaking program of this community. 
This approach seemed new to the teacher 
but she was interested in the broader 
conception of teaching, caught the vision, 
and is carrying it out 

Another community desired homemak- 
ing education for their pupils but there 


} 


was no place or space available in the 


school for the department. In consider- 
ing this, the idea came to the writer 
that here was an opportunity to have the 
homemaking practice in the girls’ own 
homes supervised by the teacher. Dis 
cussions could be carried on in the school 
and application made at home, the teach- 
er studying the home and making proper 
contacts with the parents for such a pro- 
gram. For a number of years this coun- 
try has had valuable home project work 
under the supervision of the home eco- 
nomics teachers, and results are gratify- 
ing. So the above plan is not impossible 
if some of these methods are used 

Housing, of course, is a big national 
issue and teachers of home economics 
should be informed on this issue as fully 
as possible to apply in their classes 

In several classes the writer has ob- 


served home planning and furnishing 


work. The pupils are considering plan 
ning homes not in accord with their com 
munities or from the standpoint of cost 
On questioning some girls, they did not 
houses in the 
| 


even know the type ot 


community. The teacher had not use 

her resources at hand In contrast to 

this another teacher took het 

study the community first tv] 

characteristics houses, history 

lace, etc. A trip was made toa 
‘ 


Viewing a new plac 


dwellings This teac 
apartment selected 
in the classes planne¢ 
and arrangement o| 
Family life and 
are other important 
issues now in the 
teacher should in 
authoritative source 
\nother problem g 
is that of wage earning 
tionship to homemaking sh 
Does the homemaker 


her home Is this 


Treva E. Kauffman is State Supervisor of 

Home Economics Education, New York 

State Education Department and for about 

eight years has been one of the educa- 

tional advisors of Practical Home Eco- 
nomics. 


to continue her vocation or will she do 


so from the force of economic necessity ? 
Both may be issues many of our pupils 
will face 

The question facing teachers is how 
and what to teach in home economics 
in view of the various aspects of the sub 
ject and its related fields. The teacher 
should select on the basis of needs ot} 


pupils and community with the large 


phases of national trends and issues in 


mind Keeping present problems of 
us today in this 
with a view to the future should 
( teaching has 


do we find that all 


same thing indi 

































































KOM Bandon, Oregon to Baltimore 

newspaper readers are alike in one 
significant particular. They are hurried 
readers. They sandwich a whole news- 
paper between soup and pie of a hastily 
bolted restaurant meal. They scan its 
columns for shocks and pleasures—al- 
most as they run. They work it into the 
infinitesimal gap of time between arriv- 
ing home and sitting up to the evening 
meal. It is not like a magazine or a 
book, something to dwell leisurely on 
for an evening. Newspaper editors 
without any conscious cynicism have 
said that ten minutes is the life of an 
average newspaper In communities 
where life flows a little more sluggishly 
that time may be extended to fifteen or 
twenty minutes Kven twenty mitiutes 
would permit one to read but a small 
proportion of the news stories, articles, 
editorials, columns and advertisements 
that a newspaper contains. The Oak 
land Tribune once published as a stand 
ard sized book the contents of a single 
edition of the newspaper. 

What is the answer? Every news 
paper reader has general interests and 
specific interests. The editor knows that 
He knows also that if he is to sell his 
newspaper he must make it possible for 
the reader to find what he is looking 
for by peering in the show windows, as 
it were. The headlines and the first 
paragraphs are the show windows that 
sample for the hurried reader what may 
be found within. If he is satisfied he 
reads further; if he isn’t he shifts to 
the war in the next column or the in- 
creased income of farmers just be 
low. He hasn’t the time or the pa 
tience to wade through many paragraphs 
to get the substance of an article. He 
wants it flung at him boldly; he wants 
it to appeal instantly to one of his 
specific interests or his general interest 
in such matters as life and death, con 
flict against odds, welfare of his chil 
dren and himself, the unusual and dra- 
matic, the humorous or pathetic prog 
r¢ n short. the nterests that make 
all men kin, that touch off the spark of 
what is vaguely known as humanity 

Moreover the general reader is not 
well educated. He does not read rapidly 


I 


and he balks at technical terms a 
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Writing the Home Economics Story 


Pertinent Suggestions for Writing Newspaper Publicity for Your Department 


By J. Erle Grinnell 


Director, Division of Liberal Arts and Education 


The Stout Institute 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 












florid language. When the average 
teacher or administrator writes of his 
school for the paper, he writes an 
article, usually pitched to the level of 
his own comprehension and replete with 
the abstractions of his profession. The 
editor sighs, and if he prints it at all, 
he assigns it to the bottom of an inside 
page where it is not likely to catch or 
hold the roving eye. It is significant 


“g it 








Secondly, the stories of home economics 
activities and achievements can easily be 
written to interest the general reader. 
Basically they have the advantage over 
the more academic, less immediately 
utilitarian subjects of the school. They 
deal with matters more understandable 
to the family, and more concrete. Girls 
learning how to shop wisely; learning 
how to make the most of a small cloth- 


yet e 





Pictures always serve to clarify and to emphasize what is said in the news story 

or article. But the pictures must not be too evidently posed. Note the balance 

and informality of this one. (Photograph by courtesy of H. E. Akerly, assistant 
superintendent of schools, Rochester, New York.) 


that journalists use the term “news 
story” or just “story” rather than ar 
ticle. They know it must have the 
verve of a story rather than the un 
hurried detachment of an article: they 
know that it must have the freshness 
and concreteness of narrative rather 
than the austerity of exposition. 

How does this apply to the telling of 
the home economics story to the public 
through the press? The facts, it would 
appear, are fairly obvious. First, there 
is potential reader interest, a mint of it, 
for does not home economics appeal 
more directly and more pointedly to the 
concrete lives of the children and even 
the home life of the entire family? 





ing budget; giving teas for the parents— 
these are of the very essence of news 
appeal and need only to be told well. 
The first problem facing the teacher 
or head of the home economics depart- 
ment is to find the potential news 
stories. They will be of two kinds, 
straight news and feature or human in- 
terest stories 3oth are important in 
cultivating public understanding and in 
terest. The straight news will have to 
do with the actual carrying through of 
projects and activities. Almost every 
activity of an alert home economics de- 
partment is good for a news story. The 
feature news will concern unusual 
achievements of persons or groups, the 
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unique experiment, the innovation, or 
the activity that makes special appeal 
to human emotions, such as school chil- 
dren making things for the poor or do- 
ing things on an adult level as success- 
fully as adults can do them. The fol- 
lowing story, of which only the open- 
ing paragraphs are included, will illus- 
trate feature possibility. 


FARM GIRL 
Cooks For 
Her FAMILY 


Not every girl of thirteen would carry on 
with the housekeeping for a family of four 
while her mother was absent from the home 
for medical care. Not only did Rita Waechter, of 
Epworth, Iowa, do that for a time this win- 
ter, but she kept up with her ninth grade work 
in the local high school. 

Jars of her own canned vegetables and fruits 
were a great factor in enabling Rita to ac- 
complish this difficult task. Canning them was 
a part of the 1936 project in the Taylor Toil 
ers 4-H Club. 


(Cedar Rapids Gazette, February 20, 1937.) 


Once the news is spotted and the facts 
assembled one must give attention to 
the all-important matter of presenting it 
in most arresting and understandable 


form. The first two principles to be 
observed are these: (1) it should be 
short; (2) if possible, it should be il- 
lustrated. It should be short because 
readers are more likely to read short 
Unless they feel that a long 
story is of extreme importance they 


stories. 


will not venture far into it. It should 
be illustrated, because pictures catch the 
eye and serve to explain and to em- 
phasize the facts. “A cut is worth a 
thousand words” is a familar newspaper 
expression; “Pictures are easy to read” 
is another of current popularity. Pic 
tures of home economics activities are 
not hard to get. Every teacher should 
make photography an important part of 
her day-by-day activity. She will in- 
evitably take many pictures that will 
provide excellent emphasis to home 
economics stories. Others may even 
furnish inspiration for the stories them 
selves. The limits of this article will 
not permit extended treatment on the 
art of school photography. Such infor 
mation is not difficult to obtain. It is 
necessary here only to emphasize its 
Importance 

The opening paragraph of the story 


is the most important. Reporters  in- 


The importance of learning how to pre- 
pare food for invalids and to serve it ap- 
Pealingly can be emphasized by such a 
Picture as this. Few citizens at large 
know anything of this function of home 
economics. (Photograph by courtesy of 
Mary Faulkner, Department of Education, 
Baltimore, Maryland. ) 
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One of the aspects of home economics education most certain to appeal to 


the community is the teaching of marketing. 


Such a picture as the above 


would attract immediate attention and help to explain the activity 
(Photograph by courtesy of Mary Faulkner, Department of Education, 
Baltimore, Maryland. ) 


sist that it should take as long to write 
the “lead” (the first paragraph) as it 
does to write all the rest of the story 
The lead must arrest attention with the 
feature of the story stated as tersely 
and emphatically as possible. Besides 
that it should answer the reader’s in- 
stinctive queries, called by newspaper 
men, the four “W's,” WHo? Wuatr: 
WHERE? WHEN? A fifth “W,” WHy 
is often important, and How? may 
sometimes require answering. The an 
swer to one or another of these ques 


tions will constitute the feature. Find- 


ing the feature is the most difficult task 
in news writing; but unless one does 
find it, he is not likely to capture the 
Note how 


the reporter has beguiled the reader in 


attention of the reader. 


the following lead, and then gone on to 
answer all of his most immediate ques 
tions: 


The day when women did all the cooking 
ind men hardly knew how to boil water is 
swiftly passing, thinks a group of University 


High School boys at Iowa City. At any rate 


they have organized a cooking club of high 


school and junior high school students in which 


Turn to page & 












By Kay Wills 


MAD potpourri of the exotic and 
A the familiar; sounds and smells 
and sights that say, plainly enough, 
“foreign!” Here’s your show, with free 
admission—a market in Europe! 

But you don’t have to cross the At 
iantic to know the thrill of a European 
market. Bonsecours Market in down- 
town Montreal is as excitingly foreign 


as any in Paris. 


You buy a pound of butter. The 
smiling vendor wraps it up in a colored 
comic sheet. You examine it closely, 


and behold, the characters speak in 
French! 

“Allons y, Mademoiselle,” someone 
shouts. You jump aside just in time 
to let a porter stagger by under a crate 
of radishes. Like his brothers in far- 
off Brittany, he wears a bright red 
blouse. 

Of course there are British touches. 
Pictures of King George VI and Queen 
Elizabeth grace meat stalls. A cockney 
woman tries to tempt you into buying 
her skinned hares, “These his so tender, 
you'd think you was h’eating chicken.” 
An Irishwoman tries to sell you wings 
of wild geese, at fifteen cents a pair. 
“They're handy to dust behind the pic- 
ture frames or the blinds-like.” 

But the market's atmosphere is pre- 
dominantly French. There is a psycho- 
logical Gallic touch in the sign: “Do 
not spit on the floor because surely you 
do not wish to be considered an uned- 
ucated person by those around you.” 
“No Parking” also reads “Defense de 
Stationner.” “Choice meats—Viandes de 
choix.” 

Jacques Cartier Square, named for 
the French explorer, is strident with the 
market's overflow; a jumble of produce, 
hagglers, trucks and ancient carts. Un- 
der the market building’s covered ar- 
cades, and from trucks backed up 
against them, merchants shout their 
wares at you, or read French tabloids 
as you inspect their green and orange 
fortresses of cabbages and carrots, red 
corsages of radishes, washbaskets full 
of cucumbers, and green and yellow 
caraway flowers used in pickling them 
Smokers buy brown slabs of Canadian- 
grown tobacco. Pairs of nuns market- 
ing, Oka cheese made by Trappist 
monks, and maple sugar--molded into 


small tan churches remind you that this 
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There is a perpetual fascination about market places and this in? 


- 
An 


Merwiticion 


‘wanna: ie 
wy AM, 
us = 


the old square at Nuremberg is no exception. 


Roman Catholic “Paris of the New 
World” is also dubbed “The City of 
Churches.” 

To feel you are really in Paris, just 
enter the market’s second floor early 


Tuesday or Friday morning when the 





Photograph by Kay Wills 


Costers in Covent Garden Market, Lon- 

don, are proud of their ‘‘pearlies’’ or but- 

ton trimmed suits which are traditional 
holiday garments. 


French Canadian habitants come to town. 
Behind tables spread with their fresh 
farm produce, they chatter like magpies, 
and you can’t understand a word. 

A jolly woman, eating the currants 
she has for sale, wears an apron em- 
broidered with birds and a motto, “Le 
Porte Bonheur.” 

“What does the motto on your 
apron mean?” you ask her. 

“Apron? You wish to buy?” she 
smiles eagerly. 

“No. I just want to know what 
the motto means.” 

“Mot-to?” she asks, knitting her 
brows. “I don’t understand. You 
wish to buy? No?” She shakes her 
head. “Sorry, I don’ spik English so 
good.” 

You ask another. She replies rap- 
idly in French. You ask half a dozen 
before you find one who explains 
proudly, “Oui, Mademoiselle, Le Porte 
3onheur—it brings good luck.” 

All the women wear white aprons 
over dark dresses. Many of the short, 
sturdy men have blue eyes and gray 
moustaches and puff on pipes as they 
sit behind tables, selling. An amaz- 
ing number of men are also market- 
ing. You have never seen so many 
males carrying shopping bags of pa- 
per or black oilcloth, even leather suit- 
cases. They prowl among the tables, 
poking dark, evil-looking sausages and 
calves’ heads, prodding pale chickens 
and plump suckling pigs. Bilingual 
signs, “It is forbidden to touch meats 
under penalty of a fine” are no de- 
terrent to one inquisitive old grey- 
beard who turns over cuts of meats 
as if they were drygoods, and finally 
wipes his fingers on the tablecloth and 
sniffs as he turns away. At least he 
obeys the sign, “Do not sit on these 
scales.” 

From tall silvery cans, women ladle 
creamy milk into bottles. A man buys 
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a bottle of milk and pops it into a 
black leather satchel already stuffed 
with green peas. <A bent old man 
stumbles down the row, tin pail in one 
hand, peach basket in the other. At 
eight separate tables he stops and 
peers suspiciously at eggs, sets down 
his pail to feel them, and argue with 
their sellers before he finally finds 
eggs that suit him. 

Hop nearly 4,000 miles across the 
Atlantic to France! All the bulging 
shopping bags, the man-high pyramids 
of cabbages, and the porters crying 
“Allons y!” which you saw in Bonse- 
cours, you will find duplicated and 
multiplied in Les Halles, largest, 
noisiest, and most exciting market in 
Paris. It has been aptly called “The 
Stomach of Paris.” Dawn finds its 
ten immense iron pavilions loud with 
shouting of crate-slamming merchants 
and raucous arguments of several 
thousand marketwomen. 

You usually purchase horse meat 
from a “Boucherie Chevaline” with 
heads over the 
door. But in Les Halles are plenty 
of other meats. As in Bonsecours, 


three gilded horses’ 


housewives prefer to buy their food 
alive They 
of noisy hens and geese, cooing pig- 
eons, hundreds of leaf-nibbling rab- 
bits and metal tanks full of carp leap- 
ing as energetically as those in Ver- 
sailles’ Skinned frogs, long- 


crowd around crates 


pools. 
billed snipes dead in their feathers, 
heaps of artichokes, dried mushrooms 
resembling bits of brown bark, and 
loaves of bread a yard long all find 
their way into shopping bags of cooks 

“Allons y!” 


berets jog by, backs bent under ladder- 


Porters wearing blue 


like carriers piled with bushel baskets. 


Photographs from Kay 








Wills and Mrs. Brandou de Con 


Three horses heads above the doorway designate a horse meat market in Paris; 
below are typical artichoke venders proudly displaying their wares 


“Attention!”’ sings out another por- 
ter. On his head he balances a fern- 
covered mat on which is curled an 
eel-like fish. 
mats and fern-covered baskets bring 


Numerous woven-withe 


a breath of moist, green woods. Tied 
to a stick are six tiny brown baskets 
woven of twigs, like dolls’ market 
baskets, covered with green ferns. En- 
tranced and curious, you lift the ferns 
to find tiny, fragrant wild strawberries 

Smaller but more picturesque than 
Les Halles is Rome’s outdoor market 
in the Piazza Campo de’ Fiori. It 
fills the cobbled square with pande- 
monium which shrieks to the hot blue 
sky. Merchants beckon and shout, 
“Buon 


wander among stands of eggs, salami, 


giorno, Signorina,” as you 


and fruit and vegetables draped wit! 
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red cheesecloth Orange-and-green 


gourd flowers catch your eye A 


merchant tells you they are mixed 
with cornstarch, fried in oil, and 
eaten as a vegetable 


Here, where butchers now peace- 


fully chop cream-colored fat from red 
meat, heretics and criminals were 
nce executed seef carcasses and 


flowers meet the benign glance of the 
dark metal statue of Giordino Bruno 
A pantheist 
burned to death on this spot in 1600 

In Venice, the fish market 


Although you may rise early, when the 


philosopher, he was 
lure Ss. 
sun is just dispersing mist on the 
Grand Canal, you will find narrow al 
levs alre ady fille d with black clad, bent 
old women, market bags on arm shuf 
Rialto. This bridge 


a white marble arch over the Grand 


fling toward the 


Canal—was made famous by Shakes 


peare’s Merchant of Venice. Beneath 
the Rialto glides the Venetian equiv 
alent of a grocery wagon—a black 
gondola filled to the gunwales with 
red and green vegetables 

On the Rialto and in the adjoining, 
thickly-populated street, whistling 
sons of Italy sell glorious roses, coral 
gladiolas, 


and_ flame-colored asters, 


and common goldenrod 


Bananas hang above yellow pyra 
mids of lemons and pears, and banked 
oranges Mouth watering are blue 
plums, drop-shaped purple figs, and 
labeled “Poppe di 
Venere.” You make the mistake of 


asking the 


luscious peaches 
English-speaking fruit 
seller what that means. 

“Ah, Signorina,” he winks, and his 
hands lescribe curve 


Venus.” 


Your nose is assailed by compelling 


“Breasts 


odors from a half dozen cheese shope 


Cheeses—white, golden, blue and 


‘x , ) 
(Turn t page &2) 
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WHEN FASHIONS PARADE 


ITH either spring or tall just 

around the corner, a woman’s 
fancy turns to fashions. It doesn’t take 
spring or fall to make a girl fashion 
conscious for at any season of the year 
her youthful vanity keeps her sitting 
up and taking notice. With this initial 
interest in clothes, what better way to 
advertise the merits of the Home Eco- 
nomics Clothing classes than by occa- 
sional fashion shows, sponsored either 
by department stores, using students as 
models, or by the clothing classes dis- 
playing department-made garments? 
When girls realize through these demon- 
strations and included short talks, the 
importance of home economics in teach- 
ing suitability of dress to individuals, 
no doubt many will be influenced in 
choosing the course as one of the elec- 
tives. The motive, of course, should 
not be to swell the classes, but to give 
girls the valuable training that the 
course affords. 

Fashion parades are profitable not 
only from the standpoint of creating 
interest in home economics, but by 
charging a small admission fee as a 
means of making money for the de- 
partment. Introducing the actual model- 
ing of the clothes and short skits pre 
sented by pupils, do much _ towards 
increasing the attendance, since fond 
parents and friends so enjoy seeing the 
students perform. The experience for 
the students themselves is splendid in 
developing assurance, poise and public 
speaking. 

At a recent spring fashion parade the 
following little skit added the novel 
touch that made it differ from the 
usual type. Black curtains formed just 
the right background for both the in- 
troductory skit and the gay colorful 
clothes modeled and silhouetted against 
them later on. Sprightly periwinkel blue 
and white wallpaper pleated around the 
edge of a long bench stood against the 
backdrop with a large gilt old fashioned 
paper clock fastened to it on a frame 
Seated at either end of the bench were 
two small girls representing the clock 
decorations They were charmingly 
attired in bouffant crepe paper dresses 
of blue and yellow. A small tea table 
with tea service, candles and flowers 
stood at the right of the stage, and to 
the left a chair and end table 

The playlet follows: 

(Enter the maid, dressed in the usual 
matd’s outfit.) 
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By Edna E. von Berge 


Kiser Jr.-Sr. High School 
Dayton, Ohio 


Maw: “Now let me see. Is every- 
thing in order? With the fashion show 
today, everything has to be in apple- 
pie order.” (She stops to arrange the 
flowers on the tea table; straightens 
the lamp shade on the end table.) “There, 
that’s better.” (Walks over to the clock 
and begins dusting it. Then stands back 
to admire the little clock figures.) “My, 
but you are sweet. How would I ever 
get along without you? Whenever things 
go wrong, all | do is to tell you about 
it and you smile back at me, and then 
I realize I’m upset over nothing and 
1 calm down beautifully. 1 wonder how 
you keep so young and beautiful? Have 
to keep you dusted well, don’t I? The 
dust would soon settle in the wrinkles 
of your arms and in the tiny creases of 
your sweet little dresses. Wish I could 
sit up on a clock all day and all night 
with nothing to do but see what’s going 
on, and hear all the latest gossip. Guess 
I'd get pretty tired of that after all. 
You must be used to it after all these 
years.” 

VoIcE OFF STAGE: “Bridget! Come 
and help me finish up these sandwiches, 
will you, please?” 

Bripcet: “That please meant you 
better get a wiggle on. (Says this to the 
clock figures). “Yes, madam, I'll be 
right there.” (Leaves stage.) 

(Immediately upon her departure the 
little clock figures begin to stretch, 
yawn and readjust thetr positions.) 

First Ficure: “My, it surely feels 
good to stretch a bit after sitting still 
so long. I’m certainly glad there are 
two of us instead of only one. It would 
be dreadfully lonesome sitting up here 
year after year all alone. Of course Brid- 
get entertains us with her daily chatter. 
We keep up on all the news of the day.” 

Second Ficure: “I wonder what 
sridget would think if she knew we 
came to life. Her Irish eyes would 
certainly roll, wouldn’t they? She mar- 
vels at our keeping so young and at- 
tractive, but she doesn’t know we have 
our daily dancing and singing when she 
isn’t around. You'd think real folks 
would get more exercise and do more 
laughing and singing to keep them young 
and attractive in looks and spirit. Girls 
and women especially would look much 
better in their clothes if they kept their 
bodies strong and healthy. But we'd 
better be getting our exercise if we 


want to get through before the fash- 
ion show begins this afternoon. Let's 
sing our little clock song today, shall 
we?” (They step down from the clock 
and to the front of the stage. They 
sing the little song to the tune of 

“Grandfather Clock.) 

“We're the figures of the clock; we have 
lived there for years, 

Why we wouldn’t trade our places with 
you. 

We never have to worry, we don’t shed 
any tears, 

We don’t have to work away as others 
do. 

We just smile all the while, hum a 
happy little tune. 

In the lovliest fashion we're dressed 

We but dance, sing, never another 
thing, for we know that’s best. 

Ninety years without slumbering, tick, 
tock, tick, tock. 

Our days never numbering, tick, tock, 
tick, tock. 

We but dance, sing, never another thing 
for we know that’s best.” 
(Following the song they dance to the 

same tune, and suddenly near the end 

run back to their places on the clock 
when they hear voices and the maid 
and mistress appear in the room.) 
Mistress: Are you sure everything 
is quite all right? With so many people 
coming to my club fashion show I want 
things to look especially nice. The 
flowers are too bunched together. Do 
you remember, I have told you so often 
not to bunch them that way? (Arranges 
them correctly. Bell rings offstage.) 
“That must be the representative for 
the fashion show. Please show her in.” 
(Maid goes to door and admits either 
the store representative or a member of 
the clothing class who gives an introduc- 
tory talk, pertaining to fashions for the 
season, points to keep in mind in select- 
ing a wardrobe for different types, etc.) 

Mistress: “How-do-you-do? It is so 
nice of you to present this fashion show 
for my club meeting this afternoon. We 
are ready at any time to have you be- 
gin.” (Speaker then takes charge and 
fashion show follows after the intro- 
duction.) 

PracticaAL Home Economics publishes 

a group of Home Economics plays in 

bulletin form which are described on 

inside back cover. These include five 
new plays which are now available for 
the first time. 
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Bread Of The Ancient Egyptians 


Pharaohs’ Tombs Reveal Harvesting and Baking 
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“The first step was the kneading of the 
dough with the feet.’’ 


F we turn back the pages of his- 
he some thousands of years, we 
find that the ancient Egyptians did 
bread baking in an organized, if some- 
way. The common 
grain was corn (wheat), and durra 
both grown in the same field. The 
durra grew taller than the wheat and 
was harvested differently. It was 
pulled out by the roots and rippled 
like flax. 

The wheat was then tied in bundles 
with the stalks laid end to end, rather 
than in shocks with the stems placed 
in one direction as we do, The bundles 
of wheat were then stacked in pyra- 
mids in the field and later carried to 
the threshing floor, which was a clean- 
ly swept plot of ground near the field. 
Here a number of oxen whose heads 
fastened together with a_ pole 
were driven over the wheat again and 
again, thereby trampling the kernels 
trom the heads. After the grains were 
sufficiently trampled from the head, 
were carefully swept up and 
taken away to await grinding. The 
grinding was done by crushing the 
grain between two stones, the 
Stone having a flat surface and the 


what primitive 


were 


they 


lower 


upper or hand stone being round. 
Che bread was both leavened and 
unleavened, but in either 
loaves were quite flat, and generally 
square 


case the 


were round, triangular” or 
Sometimes they were used plain and 


sometimes sprinkled with seeds that 


rinted from “‘Food Facts.” 
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seem to have been caraway seeds. 

The pictures taken from one of the 
ancient tombs dating 2780 B. C. show 
the method used in preparing bread, 
and although the inscriptions appear- 
ing on various tombs differ from 
tomb to tomb, the method was essen- 
tially the same. 

The first step was the kneading of 
the dough with the feet in troughs 
that stood on the floor, helped by long 
handled sticks or paddles. The re- 
sulting dough was placed in baskets 
to ferment, and when there long 
enough, poured in vases, then made 
into a kind of 
pan over the fire. 

Some of the 
kneaded by hand and made into popu- 
lar shapes. When the fire was sufh- 
ciently hot in the cylindrical ovens, 


macaroni cooked in a 


dough was further 


the dough was stuck onto the sides of 
the oven from which the flames leaped 
top. The effect 
been like a 


out at the general 


seems to have series of 
oven is 
tomb of 

In the 


poorer 


pancakes. The cylindrical 

shown on the walls of the 
Rameses III, about 1600 B. C. 
still 
homes, 
baked in the ashes as 
tomb drawings of 5500 years ago, or 
as during the 


days, or in the 
dough 
shown in the 


earlier 
these pieces of were 


on hot stone griddles 
4th dynasty. 
The Ancient 


Egyptian religion 


We i 
S uae 


Methods of Long Ago 





“The general effect seems to have been 


like a series of pancakes.”’ 


taught that the dead needed supplies 
of food for their comfort in the next 
world. The old hierogiyphic and crude 
drawings give us information 


rhe writings and 


tomb 
about these times 


the wooden or models in the 


clay 
tombs tell a clear story of household 
What 
they 


doorway of thie 


they used to 


took to the 


activities were 


in this life, next 


world. On the tomb 
of Unisaukh, who lived about 2600 B 
C., is the that for food he 


took with him a thousand jars of beer, 


notation 


a thousands loaves of bread, and a 
thousand cattle (the latter probably in 


the form of models). 


“The bundles of wheat were carried to the threshing floor—a cleanly swept plot of 
ground near the field. Here a number of oxen were driven over the wheat, trampling 
the kernels from the heads.”’ 
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A Home Economics Study Tour of the Orient 


EFORE starting on our tour to the 

Orient last summer, the editor of 
PracticAL Home Economics requested 
that I write an informal account of our 
trip for her readers. (Due to unfore- 
seen conditions which developed in that 
part of the world during the late sum- 
mer, Miss Milam’s trip had the added 
zest of unexpected adventure and her 
observations of conditions encountered 
in China and Japan are especially inter- 
esting. —Ed.) 

My colleague, Miss Alma Fritchoff, 
and I sailed from Vancouver, B. C. on 
June 26 with a party of twenty-two and 
were due to return August 24, but de- 
lays in Peiping due to Japanese hostili- 
ties in that region, the rapid movement 
of troops over the railroads through 
Japan, Korea, and Manchukuo into 
China, and floods which washed out 
tracks and bridges, made it impossible 
for us to reach Japan 
in time to sail on the 
Empress of Japan, the 
steamer on which we 
had reservations to re- 
turn to the States. One 
member of our group, 
whose work necessi- 
tated her return = on 
the date scheduled, 
made this steamer ‘by 
flying from Manchukuo 
to Yokohama. This was 
an exciting flight. It 
was very difficult to se- 
cure a plane reserva- 
tion for her because 
the military officers in 
Japan commandeered 
most of the passenger 
planes. Finally, how- 
ever, she was allowed 
to board a plane for 
Tokyo at Dairen. The other passengers 
were military officers, none of whom 
spoke English. That evening a telegram 
came from her saying her plane was 
grounded in Korea; the next evening 
her steamer was due to sail, and she 
was still far away from her port of de- 
parture. The following morning another 
message came informing us she was 
again proceeding by plane, and about 
twenty-four hours later we received a 
telegram which made us all rejoice, for 
even though the plane had again been 
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Ava B. Milam and Alma C. Fritchoff ready 
to leave Oregon for the Orient. 


grounded—this time in Japan—she had 
reached the steamer in time for sailing. 
One person safely on her way was a 





The Milam party just before climbing the 365 steps to Sun Yat Sen 


Mausoleum, Nanking, China. 


bit of a relief to the conductors. But 
when we could obtain sailing for the 
remaining nineteen was a question. 
After much time and the exchange of 
many messages between ourselves and 
travel agencies, we obtained passage on 
two steamers which brought us back to 
the States in time for the opening of 
our schools. As soon as we succeeded in 
obtaining reservations for all, with only 
sixteen days’ delay in our schedule, we 
rejoiced that our plans had been inter- 
rupted for it gave us extra days in the 


Orient at a very exciting time. 

Much of our time on shipboard going 
over was spent in reading, lectures, and 
conferences. We carried a small library 
of fifty volumes with us, and the twelve 
sailing days gave us a splendid chance 
to better prepare our group for the most 
effective use of their time in the coun- 
tries visited. There were books on his- 
tory, art, home life, child life, customs, 
crafts, foods, costumes, etc. In addition 
to the lectures by the leaders of the 
group, some excellent general lectures 
given by a passenger who had spent 
many years in Manchukuo were enjoyed 
by our party. Of course, there was a 
chance for recreation and rest in addi- 
tion to the scheduled program. 

Our party consisted largely of teach- 
ers of home economics and college grad- 
uates except for two homemakers who 
adjusted readily and happily to the pro- 
gram designed  espe- 
cially for teachers. 

Some members of the 
group were especially 
interested in food mar- 
kets, and to get the 
most out of these visits 
we had to go to them 
with interpreters at 
very early hours. The 
vegetable and fruit 
markets were very in- 
teresting with their 
great varieties — some 
unknown to us. But 
‘ perhaps the most inter- 
i Be esting of all were the 
fish markets, with hun- 
dreds of varieties 
ranging from the tiniest 
dried fish, smaller than 
grasshoppers, to whale 
meat. 

All found the craft shops of interest, 
and illustrative material for teaching 
was easily obtained from most of these 
plants. In these shops we saw lacquer 
being made, also cloisonne and damo- 
scence. The workers seemed to get 
great satisfaction in creating beautiful 
objects, and we were told they often 
work months and years on one piece. 

The tapestry weaving shops both in 
China and Japan were very appealing. 
What beautiful colors and designs came 
out of these places which are often 
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so poorly lighted! 

We enjoyed many mu- 
seums. Perhaps the most 
appreciated trip of this 
type was the visit to the 
museums in the Forbid- 
den City in Peiping when 
the mayor of that city 
authorized the sections 
which had been closed to 
the public for some time, 
to be opened for us. We 
were escorted through a 
labyrinth of courts and 
rooms of the beautiful 
structures where some 
of China’s rare pieces of 


ae 


jade, porcelain, pottery, ore 
bronze and paintings are 
housed. At the end of 
the tour through this 
historic place the mayor 
had an elaborate tea 
for us at the beautiful Imperial Garden 
of the Forbidden City. Our guides for 
the afternoon were members of the 
Returned Students’ Club and men hold- 
ing prominent positions mostly in col- 
leges and Universities in Peiping. The 
Forbidden City located in the heart of 
Peiping with its beautiful Chinese build- 
ings covered by the Imperial yellow tiled 
roofs and with lovely courtyards and 
gardens all surrounded by high walls 
also covered with the Imperial yellow 
tiled roofs, housed the royal families 
of China for many centuries. As we 
walked through these courtyards and 
rooms it was not difficult to visualize the 
Empress Dowager and her predecessors. 
What pomp and splendor must have pre- 
vailed! It is a wonderful place in which 
to let one’s imagination roam. 

Perhaps most enjoyed of all visits 
were those in the homes, especially the 
traditional homes of China and Japan, 
and the contacts with the young women 
and men of these countries who often 
served as guides for us. Most gracious 
were these Chinese and Japanese hosts 
and hostesses. They were so pleased to 
show us through their houses and gar- 
dens, tell us of their customs, and serve 
us most bountifully of refreshments. 
Usually we departed from these homes 
almost embarrassed by the gifts we bore 
and deeply touched by the friendliness 
demonstrated. 

Our party attended four theatres 
while on the tour—two in China and 
two in Japan. The ones chosen repre- 
sented the best in the modern and the 
old theatres of these countries. We 
found them very interesting and very 
revealing of the change in life and tastes 
in China and Japan. 

The restaurants likewise attracted our 
Party. We enjoyed both Chinese and 
Japanese feasts—eel dishes, birds’ nest 
soup, shark’s fins, chicken velvet, ete. 
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The Civic Center building, Shanghai, China. 


undeclared war. 


The difference in standards of living 
and the status of women in the coun- 
tries visited greatly impressed the group. 
The Chinese women have a higher po- 
sition in the social scale than do the 
women of Japan. They have a greater 
chance for training and greater oppor- 
tunities in the professions than do Jap- 
anese women. Co-education is develop- 
ing rapidly in China, but in Japan it is 
hardly known. The teacher-training sec- 
tion of the World Federation of Edu- 
cation, we are told, passed a resolution 
which they hope will help obtain for the 
Japanese women a greater equality with 
men in opportunity for teacher training 
than now exists. 

Our ten days’ delay in Peiping due to 
war conditions caused our group to miss 
the World Federation of Education 
Association’s meeting in Tokyo, but our 
experiences in Peiping were of great 
educational value. The Japanese officers 
of the conference gave us a hearty wel- 
come when we arrived in Japan and 
much literature, which was passed out 
at the conference, gifts, etc. They en- 
tertained us at luncheon and a Japanese 
theatre when we reached Tokyo. 

Both in China and Japan we appre- 
ciated the gracious hospitality of the 
Returned Students’ Clubs, and from our 
contacts with the individual members of 
these organizations we came to sense 
something of the influence these return- 
ed students not only exert in educational 
activities, but also in civic and govern- 
mental affairs as well. The experience 
made us realize what a challenge it is 
to an American college, and the com- 
munity in which the college is located, 
to have foreign students studying and 
living with us. We came to sense more 
deeply the privilege which is ours in 
opening our homes to these students 
and coming to know them better, as well 
as giving them the best in our class 


This was destroyed in the 


rooms. 

The visits to schools, 
ranging from nursery 
schools to colleges and 
government departments 
and laboratories, took 
much time but were al- 
ways very profitable. The 
Home Economics De- 
partment in the schools 
of various levels were 
visited in many centers. 
Though most schools 
when we 
Orient, 


were closed 
reached the 
through the teachers and 
the printed material we 
were given an_ insight 
into the development of 
this field of education in 
which the majority of 
our group is engaged. 
The lectures given to 
the group by educational leaders in 
the Orient and 
them added greatly to the value of the 
summer. College presidents, department 
heads, representatives of ministries of 
education in these countries spoke to 


conferences with 


our party giving them a better under- 
standing of the educational develop- 
ments in China and Japan. In addition 
to these, there were lectures by such 
authors as Baroness Ishimoto whose 
book “Facing Two Ways” has been so 
enthusiastically read in America. 

Literally weighted down with printed 
material given to us in China and Japan 
and Manchukuo, and with full note- 
books and fresh memories, the fourteen 
sailing days home were welcomed, es- 
pecially by the group registered for 
credit, as they could now spend more 
time organizing their reports, as well as 
getting more sleep and rest than was 
possible to obtain with our full pro 
gram while traveling on land. 

On our way out we only stopped for 
a day at the port cities—Yokohama, 
Tokyo, Kobe, and Nagasaki, but we 
were in ports long enough to visit Japan 
Women’s University in Tokyo, Kobe 
College, and Kwassui College. All of 
these colleges were still in session at 
that time, so we saw not only teachers 
but students 

We spent four days in Shanghai, a 


day in Hangchow, two days in Nanking, 


sixteen days in Peiping, parts of two 
days in Tientsin, two days in Mukden, 
part of a day at Port Arthur, four days 
in Dairen and four days in Kyoto. We 
made a trip to Nara. We spent two days 
in Nikko and a week in Tokyo. Ten 
of the days spent in Peiping were at the 
time of hostilities in that region during 
which no trains ran and telegraph and 
telephone connections were cut off. The 
train on which we came out of Peiping 
(Turn to page 84) 
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The Chest-Ancestor of Modern Furniture 


S you look about the room in 
A which you are sitting, with its 
comfortable furniture—its tables and 
chairs, its couches and beds, its book- 
cases, desks, radio cabinet or what have 
you, did you ever stop to think that all 
these objects of present comfort are 
descendants of a common ancestor? 
Such, however, is the fact, for almost 
all the furniture in use today is de- 
rived from the ancient chest. 

in olden times, the chest was not only 
the main piece of household equipment, 
but often the only one. In one way or 
another, it was able, even if a little 
crudely from our modern viewpoint, to 
serve the needs of the people. Un- 
spoiled by luxuries and comforts in 
those grim, stern times, they would use 
a chest not only to hold valuables, but 
to sit on, sleep on, eat from, and ever 
so many other things. Today with our 
combination rooms, combination furni- 
ture and general desire for much in 
little, we should be interested in a piece 
of furniture that could contain the e¢s- 
sentials from which so much of modern 
comfort has developed. 

For the traveler in those days there 
was no certainty as to the accommoda- 
tions that would be met with; or rather 
the certainty was always that they 
would be bad. Taught by repeated ex- 
perience to be pessimistic, he would 
take along those basic needs that today 
we assume as part of the simplest road- 
side service. A chest serving the pur- 
pose of a trunk would always accom- 
pany the traveler. The things he re- 
garded as necessities, differed tellingly 
from the modern tourist’s luggage. 
Something to hang on the wall to keep 
the wind out, and a rug for the stone 
floor would always be included. The 
great tapestries so brought along would 
be hung in a corner so as to create a 
sort of partition whereby the lady and 
her court might find privacy in a large, 
barn-like castle. In the chest, salt and 
pepper and other spices would also be 
carried from place to place, for these 
things were expensive and hard to get, 
and were needed to conceal the bad-tast- 
ing things that passed for food. 

Having arrived at a destination and 
made the place “comfortable” if you 
want to call it that, from the contents 
of the chest, the edibles would be plac- 
ed upon the top of it while it was used 
as a serving or dining table. When bed- 
time came, I do not know if they 
called it chest-time, but what they did 
was to throw some rugs over the chest, 
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By Estelle H. Ries 


fashion some cushions into a mattress 
effect, and add some tapestries for 
blankets. 

Chests were then actually considered 
more important than beds, which only 
protected the person of the owner who 
could defend himself, while the chest 
could protect his defenseless possessions. 
One could sleep on the ground, if need 
be, but one must have a safe place for 
those treasures which even a_ rather 
primitive person would find valuable. 
When beds became more commonplace, 
they were high, clumsy pieces, and a 
chest was often put alongside to be used 
as a ladder to step up to one. Such 
a chest frequently proved a convenient 
hiding place for milady’s paran.our 
when her lord’s footsteps were heard 
along the corridor. 

When chests took the place of trunks 
in the early Middle Ages they were 
built in the simplest forms—mere boxes 
resting flat on the ground and quite 
without fine workmanship. In_ the 
Renaissance they assumed real decora- 
tive importance and were known as 
treasure chests, not only for their con- 
tents but for their intrinsic beauty. Such 
chests were given as wedding presents 
to newly married couples and acquired 
an almost symbolical character, the out- 
come of which was luxurious ornamen- 
tation contributed by the most prominent 
artists. 

Then, as now, cedar was popular, as 
its vapors protected the contents against 
moths. The humble cedar chest in 
which the modern woman keeps her 
treasured woolens, is a copy of the early 
pieces of period furniture, and preserves 
not only the woolens but the original 
form of its distinguished ancestor. In 
all the intervening years, the hope-chest 
has lost none of its glamour. 

Houses in those days did not have 
built-in cupboards or closets—pride of 
the modern housewife. The house with- 
out its chests would have been regarded 
as undesirable as a house today with- 
out a closet. An important use for the 
early chest was to keep the armor in it. 
The specialized piece for this purpose 
was known as an armoire, but as times 
grew more peaceful it was used for the 
ordinary clothes that succeeded armor, 
and thus became one of the first forms 
of wardrobe. 

Increasing wealth in clothes called for 
more commodious furniture, and by 
easy stages we arrive at the gradual 
addition of drawers to the chest. Im- 


agine the ingenuity that went into the 
designing of the now commonplace 
drawer. First instead of the top lid 
or cover for the chest, was substituted 
a drop leaf on the front, and slowly 
a lover of convenience thought of fit- 
ting a smaller chest into the large one 
that could be removed and afforded 
easier access to the contents. Then this 
forward stride was improved by the 
adding of slides to the chest within a 
chest. When the superiority of the 
chest with drawers over the chest with- 
out drawers became apparent, lowboys 
and highboys became known. The high- 
boy was a chest upon a chest, built in 
two separable sections, the higher one 
set back and slightly narrower than 
the one upon which it rested. This gave 
convenience in moving, and by break- 
ing up the lines, lightened the appear- 
ance of what would otherwise be rather 
ungainly and clumsy looking. The word 
has nothing to do with “boy” but it 
derived from the French b-o-i-s mean- 
ing wood. 


Not only did the ancient chest contain 
clothing, linens and weapons, serving as 
a wardrobe, but it was also a depository 
for valuables before the days of banks. 
Such chests were not of wood, but of 
metal. Sometimes an iron ring was 
fastened to each end and it became 
a traveling safe, to be slung on a pole 
between two mules, and thus could be 
ever under the eye of the owner on his 
journeys. A merchant would sit on it 
when he was negotiating a sale, further 
protecting the contents in those none 
too honest days. The fact that the chest 
was movable and could be constantly 
watched by its owner was a valuable 
quality in warlike times. It could be 
taken on campaigns and crusades, and 
appeared under tents as well as_ in 
rooms. It was provided with lock and 
key, and contained divisions and secret 
hiding places which added to its inter- 
est. The ornamentation on the chest 
was of real importance in those days, 
for most people could not read or write, 
and the decoration assisted in identifica- 
tion. 


Some of these treasure chests or cof- 
fers were wonderful examples of crafts- 
manship, with complicated spring lock, 
grill werk, escutcheons and key, carved 
bands and ornaments, all of course, 
hand-wrought in handsome fashion. 
Many of them had attachments in the 
bottom by which they could be screwed 
to the deck of a ship. Often the lock- 
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ing machinery occupied the whole oi 
the inside of the cover, all beautifully 
designed, and complicated enough to dis- 
courage any attempts at theft. The chest 
of that type may be regarded as the 
forerunner of the fireproof safe of to- 
day, and adequately served the same 
purposes in much more artistic form. 

Chests were also the ancestor of the 
chair, for it was obvious to sit upon 
them. But I shall give you the inter- 
esting story of chairs at another time. 

Another obvious use of the chest was 
that of the table. As a table, the chest 
left a good deal to be desired, for 
someone was always wanting to open 
it, which meant that one was obliged to 
remove everything that had been placed 
on the top surface which formed the 
lid. Moreover to get anything in the 
bottom, it was necessary to remove the 
entire contents of the chest. Such a 
table afforded no leg room either, and 
since one also sat upon it at the same 
time, or upon another at the same level, 
it could not be called comfortable. Thus 
it was that the addition of legs to the 
chest, then backs, then doors and draw- 
ers came about, until finally the chests 
were no longer chests, but were actually 
specialized pieces such as tables, beds, 
chairs, cupboards, wardrobes and the 
rest. 


As other needs developed, such as. 


those that accompanied the art of writ- 
ing, secretaries to hold your written 
secrets were evolved from the same 
basic form. Indeed, all cabinets can 
trace their family tree back to chests 
and coffers, either directly or through 
a branch line. The ubiquitous bureau 
is also one of the sisters of the chest 
family. It received its name from a 
coarse brown cloth with which writing 
desks were covered, and the word grew 
to mean not only the cover but the 
desk itself; then the office symbolized 
by the desk; and finally the people who 
worked in the office. In Europe people 
speak of going to the bureau as we 
speak of going to the office. We refer 
to it ourselves in some connections, as 
Travel Bureau or Information Bureau. 
\s furniture, a bureau had drawers to 
hold papers, and since most people 
are not over-systematic, other things 
such as clothing were also kept in it. 
The addition of a mirror made it an ac- 
ceptable ‘bedroom piece for miscella- 
neous accessories of dress. 

For smaller possessions, a little chest 
in the form of a jewel case has been 
times an_ essential 
As a part of the proper travel- 


from the earliest 
utility 
ing equipment of royalty, according to 
an old record, there was a chest for 
the “queene’s heade.” This was not 
quite so tragic as it 
meant merely a box for her head-dress, 
(Turn to page 88) 
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A New Laboratory Kitchen 


Clara Gebhard Snyder, Home Economics 
Director of the Wheat Flour Institute. 


Completion of the new laboratory 
kitchen constructed at the headquarters 
office of the Wheat Flour Institute 
(Chicago, Illinois) this summer has 
put into operation a new service unit 
for members of the Institute staff who 
create new ways to utilize wheat flour 
and bread, test recipes, prepare food for 
photography, articles, or 
give demonstrations. 


write food 









































Clara Gebhard Snyder, Director of 
the Foods and Nutrition Division, su- 
pervises the activities of the kitchen, 
assisted by Isabel Hibarger, a Home 
Economics graduate of Washburn Col- 
lege, and Harriet Reeser Baker, a prod- 
uct of the Home Economics Depart- 
ment of the University of Illinois and 
a former teacher of baking in the Nora 
Dunlap School, Springfield, Ill., and of 
Home Economics in the schools of 


Urbana, Ill. . 


The kitchen, designed by Mrs. Snyder, 
is equipped with a battery of eight 


white enameled sifting flour bins, a 


“proofing” cabinet, cleverly converted 
from a household-type plate warmer, 
and a two-oven range to provide ample 
facilities for baking tests, while the 
proof of such endeavors may be sam- 
pled in a small dining area, attractively 
furnished in modern style. A mechani- 
cal refrigerator and sink, storage cup- 
boards, and work tables have been skill- 
fully arranged so as to make efficient 
use of the space. 


Other members of the Institute staff 
include Miss See Rice of Louisville, 
Kentucky, who is southern field rep- 
resentative; Mrs. Callie Smith of New 
York, northeastern representative, and 
Mrs. Janet Arthur of Wheaton, IlIli- 
nois, who is assigned to the middle west. 


All are graduate home economists. 



























Humanizing Family Relationships 


By Mary Margaret Lynch 


Quarryville High School 
Pennsylvania 


The teaching of Family Relation- 
ships by any titlk—Home Living, 
Home Culture, Understanding My 
Family—is a difficult task. Usually, 
it is made either too personal, or is 
so removed from the actual experience 
of the pupils as to have no connection 
with daily life. With a class of ma- 
ture girls, the personal angle of some 
tlass discussions, or the set “prob- 
lems” of textbooks such as “Sally’s 
Mother wants her to wash the dishes 
every night: Sally wants to go to the 
movies. What can you suggest?” can 
be avoided by the use of current fic- 
tion as the basis for discussion. 

There is no special criteria for the 
selection of suitable material. Good 
stories and articles may be found in 
many magazines, but are most often 
discovered in the family or women’s 
magazines in the medium-price class. 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Good 
Housekeeping, The Farmer’s Wife, 
Pictorial Review-Delineator, The 
Household Magazine, The Woman's 
World, The American Magazine and 
The Women’s Home Companion have 
all been excellent sources of material. 
The Atlantic Monthly deserves special 
mention for the articles by Della Lutes 
(a Home Economist who writes of 
her childhood and her family’s food), 
and the stories ‘of Dorothy Thomas. 
Of all the stories we have collected 
for this course, the one called “Ice 
Cream On Monday” by Miss Thomas, 
which appeared in the Atlantic Month- 
ly, July, 1935, is the finest. Miss 
Thomas has also contributed her 
stories of farm families to Good 
Housekeeping and to the Saturday 
Evening Post. An excellent recent 
one in Good , Housekeeping was 
“Home For The Wedding.” Almost 
every month’s magazines contain 
material of some value. Two recent 
issues of Pictorial Review-Delineator 
had excellent stories on which to 
base a discussion on the responsibility 
of the children to the family. These 
stories were written by Clara Wallace 
Overton, and called “Family Man” and 
“Family Beauty.” Another interesting 
article is “Plantation Celebration” 
by Elizabeth Britton, which appeared 
in The Country Gentleman for Decem- 
ber. Last spring, McCall’s Magazine 
published a most tender and moving 
story of international family relation- 
ships. It was so fine that an Ameri- 
can woman teaching in a Japanese 
girl’s school, said that it had given 
her class a new understanding of 
foreigners as people. I do not know 
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the author’s name, but I think I give 
the title correctly when I spell it, 
“Mary England.” 

One cannot understand the homes 
of today without knowing something 
of the factors which made these homes 
what they are; therefore, it is wise 
to use the past as well as the present, 
for material. For example, “The Last 
Legion,” by Stephen Vincent Benét, 
published in the Saturday Evening 
Post for October thirtieth, revealed 
the Romans as people and not as con- 
querors dividing all Gaul into three 
parts. The stories of pioneer days 
written by Rose Wilder Lane bring 
those strong women to us very vivid- 
ly. I do not add the names of any 
novels to this list, only because they 
require so much time to read. With 
limited time and one available copy 
of the book for a large group, the 
class cannot use a long story for dis- 
cussion. A supply of these books 
will be good supplementary material 
for the members of the class who have 
the most free time. 

One of our girls corresponds with 


a Danish, and another with a Nor- 
wegian girl. The letters contain 
striking descriptions of home life 
in these countries and are often ac- 
companied by unusual-Snapshots and 
pictures. Some of us were amazed to 
find that the education of the girls 
of these countries was as good if 
not better than our own; and that 
their homes contained beautiful hand- 
woven linens, china and silver which 
they accepted very much as a matter 
of course, because they had owned 
them for generations. One of our girls 
brought in a piece of handmade Dan- 
ish silver, by the great Georg Jensen, 
another, a handwoven face towel, with 
the Norwegian for “Good Morning!” 
woven in the border. These things, 
and our story contacts with other 
people, make them seem very real and 
near to us. 

Sometimes we make use of Home 
Economics classes to present our 
material, sometimes we use History, 
Sociology or a language. In our case, 
we call it “Family Relationships.” You 
may call it something else. But let 
us all realize the need to do some- 
thing, anything, which will help our 
pupils to become friends of the world. 





Where Times Change Not 


By Alice G. Bingham 
Bris, Virginia 


It is doubtful if many persons realize 
that just twenty-five miles from one of 
our large universities which is part of 
the first state of the Union, there still 
exist the most primitive methods of 
Home Economics that our forebears wit- 
nessed there in the long ago. 

Social life there takes on a gay as- 
pect when the fall festivities of apple 
picking begin. The big copper kettle 
in which apple butter is made is cleaned, 
the woodpile is ready, guests are invited 
for the making of apple butter out of 
doors, thirty gallons at a time. 

About one and a half barrels of 
peeled and quartered apples start the 
process. <A pail of water is emptied 
into the kettle, then pail after pail of 
apples are. dropped in. Two persons 
keep the wooden paddle stirring con- 
stantly back and forth to keep the ap- 
ples from burning. Another group 
is getting another barrel of apples 
ready. From noon till ten o’clock at 
night the butter is usually cooking. By 
evening the apples become a_ golden 


brown sauce. Sugar and spices are 
added, and it is put in crocks to become 
firm on top. In the morning it is 
covered snugly with brown paper and 
stored on the cellar shelf. 


The following month is the hog kill- 
ing season. The women pack the saus- 
age into sacks, dip the sacks into lard 
and hang them from the meathouse ceil- 
ing. The fat is cut in pieces, put 
into the iron kettle, placed over the out 
of doors fire and rendered. As it melts, 
it is put in crocks to cool. The crack- 
lings left are stored in jars for use 
in cooking. 

The entrails of the hogs and useless 
pieces of fat are cooked in the iron 
kettle with cold water and lye, then 
strained. The next day the housewife 
has a large kettle of soap ready for her 
winter's washings. 

All of these projects are not only 
useful parts of the home life there, 
but they also provide the social events 
of the community. 
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Sport Hose For Sport Wear 


This lisle mesh hose is woven in a verti- 
cal stripe that has a nice slenderizing ef- 
fect. 


her clothes and home economics 
students, at least, know that the proper 
ensembling of clothing, with special at- 


irony school girl is interested in 


tention to accessories, is important for 
good grooming. They know there are 
certain types of shoes, hats, gloves, etc., 
that are appropriate in color and style 
for certain costumes, but has enough 
attention been given to proper hosiery 
for the sports wear that makes up a 
large proportion of every high 


The all-over fishnet mesh in sheer lisle may be had in 
the coppery street shades so popular this year, as well 


as in green and blue. 
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By Kay Short 


school and college girl’s wardrobe? 

The point has no doubt been made 
by most clothing instructors that 
sheer silk hosiery is not an appro- 
priate accompaniment to sports cos- 
tumes, but there the information 
often stops. 

Our attention was recently drawn 
to some very attractive patterned 
lisle hosiery (pictured here) which 
seems to us particularly suitable for 
wear with sweaters and _ skirts, or 
other sports costumes. 

There is, of course, nothing new 
about cotton lisle stockings. The 
new- thing is that these are now 
available in a finer gauge and a style 
that avoids the “cottony look” most 
of us object to! The 
patterns include a small 
fishnet mesh in a sheer 
lisle that is most at- 
tractive, a clocked ef- 
fect (shown on this 
page) and a vertical 
stripe that has a nice 
slenderizing effect. 

The fishnet weave 
comes in various size 
mesh and is made from 
a yarn which is equiva- 
lent in weight to a 
five-thread silk — pro- 
duced from 42 to 51 
gauge. Plain lisle, quite 
sheer, is also available. 
In addition to the reg- 
ular coppery _ street 
shades, these may be 
had in bright shades of 
green, rust and smoky 
blue to harmonize or 
contrast with tweeds 

and woolens of all 
kinds. 

This type of hose is 
not supposed to replace 
those made of silk, but 
is suggested for wear 
as a costume accessory 
They cost about the 
same as silk hose, but 
have greater durability, 


which is important for 
their suggested  pur- 
pose. Being completely 
full- fashioned, they 
quickly spring back 
into shape after wash- 
ing. As a matter of 
fact, they fit even bet 
ter after having been 
laundered several times 


The rules for wash- 


ing are the same as those applied to 
silk hosiery. For instance, wash before 
wearing, and for best results, wash 
after each time worn. To wash, press 
stockings between the hands in luke 
warm suds. Do not rub, twist or wring, 
but rinse them thoroughly and then roll 
up in a bath towel to absorb moisture 
and hang up (with the seams straight) 
to air-dry. They dry very quickly. 

The stockings, particularly in the 
south and east where they have appeared 
first, are becoming increasingly popular. 
Teachers, as well as college and high 
school students like them. It is interest- 
ing to note that before putting them on 


the market, the manufacturers sent out 


The vertical ribbed lisle hose comes in a neutral 
shade with colored clocks and are excellent for 
active sports wear both from the standpoint of 


durability and style. 


a questionnaire to fifteen hundred con- 
sumers in all parts of the country, ask- 
ing, “Is there a place in your wardrobe 
for a properly styled lisle stocking?” 
Eighty-three per cent of the women 
questioned replied in the affirmative. The 
questionnaire was accompanied by gift 
pairs of the new patterned hosiery, in 
order that the consumer might have 
some practical basis for her reply. The 
hosiery now on the market was devel- 
oped in accord with the comments re- 
ceived as to weight, style, color and 
pattern. 

Another interesting point is that three 
separate lots of hosiery were produced 
before this final series was perfected t 
the point where the manufacturers felt 
satisfied and ready to commence distri 


bution 











An Adjustable Chart 


By Priscilla Rowland 


Logan Senior High School 
Logan, Utah 


This device is for the purpose of il- 
lustrating food shares (illustration No. 
1), composition of any food, or com- 
parison of the total amount of each of 
the food principles in various foods 
(illustration No. 2). It stands forty 
inches high and is eighteen inches wide. 
It can be stood on a low table or desk 
for class use. A cork carpet on a 
wooden background is marked with inch 
and half inch lines. Different cards may 
be hung from hooks at the top, accord- 
ing to the subject to be illustrated. A 
groove at the back holds actual size 
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The spring rollers contain colored tape 

which is readily drawn out to the re- 

quired length and fastened with attached 
push pins. 
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The chart can be used in various ways 

as shown by these two photographs. 

Above actual pictures of the foods are 

shown with the colored tapes represent- 
ing actual shares of protein. 


pictures of the food, or different pic 
tures can be fastened at the end of each 
tape with the push pin. At the foot ot 
the stand there are nine spring rollers 
containing colored tapes. These are 
quickly and easily drawn out to the re- 
quired length and held in place by at- 
tached push pins. Classroom uses for 
this device are numerous. It has_ the 
advantage of being easy to move from 
room to room as needed and occupies 
much less space than share sticks or 
charts. Other departments in the school 
find this device useful for anything they 
want to illustrate graphically. 





Mounting or Framing 
Pictures 


Most home economics uepartments 
have need for attractive pictures, but 
few can afford to buy them ready to 
hang. Teachers have found the frontis- 
pieces published in Practical Home 
ECONOMICS appropriate not only for 
room decoration, but also for class 
study. These may be framed at very 
little expense by using passe partout 
tape or by the use of frames made by 
boys in the manual training classes. It 
is also possible to have two or three 
frames made with the back cardboard 
open at the top end so that different 
pictures may be slipped in from time 
to time. 

The following directions for mount- 
ing pictures are taken from the Wiscon- 
sin Homemaking Newsletter and are by 
Betty Houston. 

1. Select a suitable picture for mount- 

ing. 

2. Have a glass cut at a hardware store 

to the exact size of the picture. 


3. Secure a piece of pasteboard to fit 
the picture. 


4. Some suitable mountings are: 

Gingham 

Dotted swiss 

Gold paper 

Tea chest paper 

Crepe paper 

Manila paper or any suitable mount- 
ing paper. 

3ottom margin should be widest, 
but not to the extreme. 

3inding will take up one-fourth 
inch, so allow for this when 


mounting. 

5. Wash glass on both sides, being 
careful there is no lint left or 
the glass. 

6. Place picture on cardboard, then 
place glass against picture. 

7. Cut strips of binding slightly longer 


than the side of the picture. 

8. Do the two longest sides first—ends 
cut square. 

9. Moisten binding and put desire: 
width on the glass. 


Moisten and paste on back of pic 
ture. 


10. 


11. Cut these two strips off even with 
the edge of the picture. 

12. Cut corners of the narrow sides so 
they form a mitred corner. 


13. Cut corners the same way on the 
back and paste on back of pic- 
ture. : 


14. On the back paste a gummed pic- 
ture hanger. 
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A Club That Shines 


By Lita Hindman Luebbers 


N order that the members of the 

Home Economics Club at Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
might receive more training for “intelli- 
gent and spirited participation and 
leadership in business, civic, and pro- 
fessional life,” they adopted BEACONS 
as their theme for 1937-1938. With the 
theme constantly in mind and the ob- 
jectives ever before them, the program 
committee attempted to inspire the mem- 
bers with a year book embodying a 
flexible yet specific program to be used 
as a working basis. 

In accordance, the first meeting was 
entitled, “The Welcoming Fireside,” 
and took the form of an informal out- 
door meeting under the auspices of the 
officers. New “home eckers” were made 
to feel at home as they toasted marsh- 
mallows after the picnic supper and told 
who they were, where they were from, 
and what they hoped to accomplish in 
college. 

Then came the “Candle Light” service 
with the new members being initiated in- 
to the club at an impressive service. 
The pledge of loyalty was taken and 
each girl signed the membership book. 
A picture of the group was made, the 
program of work outlined by the 
various committee chairmen, and_ re- 
freshments were served. 

Since one of the greatest beacons in 
life is the home, “Lamps of Home” 
could not be excluded. The story of 
the Betty lamp was told by a member, 
followed by a group of girls represent- 
ing the Seven Lamps of Home—Love, 
Aliveness, Aspiration, Truth, Beauty, 
Joy, and Strength— each holding a 
small Betty Lamp. Being in season the 
jack-o-lantern with the fun that it in- 
spires in the home provided merriment 
and a frolic which led to cider and 
doughnuts. 

Just as the beacon on the landing 
field projects itself over the dark fields 
and meadows, home economics throws 
light into the field of homemaking 
through extension services of various 
kinds. So the future practical home- 
professional home econ- 
might fully appreciate the 
strength and value of such beacons, the 
county home demonstration agent was 
invited to speak on “Extension Rays,” 
and arrangements were made for special 


makers and 


omusts 


81¢ 

With the calendar indicating the date 
oO: Thanksgiving, “Pioneer Glimmerings” 
were listed for the last meeting in No- 

nher. This program was put into the 
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hands of the Professional Committee to 
handle it as they wished, possibly calling 
to mind those brave personalities who 
broke new ground in the field of home 
economics. 

The holiday atmosphere having been 
created, the program for December fell 
under the spell of the world’s greatest 
beacon, the Star of Bethlehem, repre- 
sented by “Christmas Candles” with a 
tree, carols, a Christmas dinner, and 
Santa Claus. 

The beginning of a new year turned 
the thoughts of club members toward 
the annual election and installation of 
new officers. Such a plan provides for 
bridging the gap in club work during 
the summer vacation and enables the 
club group to pick up the work under 
the old in September. The 
special topic selected was “Social High- 
lights” with the campus Y. W. C. A. 
as guests and the Dean of Women in- 


regime 


vited to speak on “Social Usages.” 

Since time dims the lights of home 
and community making the coming of 
new lights necessary, it was felt that 
one evening should be devoted to “Little 
Lamps” with emphasis on child life. An 
additional feature intended to create 
interest and humor was roll call by the 
projection of the baby pictures of the 
club members on the screen. 

February being the month of birth- 
days, it was deemed appropriate to have 
“Birthday Candles” as the caption for 
the annual club birthday dinner (formal) 
where the past and future of the club 
might be given by the retiring president 
and newly elected president. The eve- 
ning was dedicated with an appropri- 
ate memorial to the late Ivah Rhyan, 
former director of home economics at 
the college. 

Financial drives being a part of group 
life, one program was called “Financial 
Flashes” with the financial committee 
in charge. Though no definite event 
was scheduled there were inklings of a 
penny carnival, bazaar, or bake shop. 

Spring having crept upon the scene 
with its new dress of green and _ har- 
monious accessories, arrangements were 
made for the clothing classes to stage 
the annual fashion show in the presence 
of “Never Failing Lights—Mothers.” A 
spring tea with the foods classes co- 
operating was anticipated. 
members find 


Though college club 


little leisure time, an appreciation ol 
the wise use of such was thought ad 
visable. “Illuminations—Ilobbies” was 
found on the program. An invitation 
was extended to the college art club to 
present a program and show handiwork 
of interest to home economics students 
with the latter furnishing social entes 
tainment. 

As all lights need replenishing and 
burn brighter thereafter, honor was paid 
to “New Lamps—New Members” unde: 
the leadership of the membership com: 
mittee. 

Variety being the interest motive for 
all forms of art and life, an urgent need 
for it was felt and disposition for same 
heading, “Campfires 
with the Industrial Arts Club.” The 
president of the latter having been ap 


made under the 


proached was agreeable and said _ that 
his club always had a supper meeting, 
whereupon he was told the price of 
the supper would be a program to show 
the relation of Industrial Arts to Home 
Economics. 
With buds 


and the out-of-doors beckoning, the na 


bursting into blossoms 


ture program was designated as 
“Springtime Twilight” with a picnic and 
roll call on camp cookery. 


“ 


Achievement day—“Hospitality 


Beams” — was included which would 
incorporate open house by the whole de- 
partment of home economics, yet entail 
special work on the part of the pub 
licity “Beacons for 1938- 
1939” or report of the program com 


mittee appointed in January at the an 


committee. 


nual election closed the year’s work 

As has probably beerf detected, an at 
tempt was made to give the five com 
mittees—professional, publicity, mem 
bership, financial, and program—an op- 
portunity to function with the group 
as a whole as well as in their own offi 
cial capacities and in their respective 
group projects. That as many students 
as possible might be active, provisions 
were made for a special social chair 
man and hostess each with specific 
duties at every meeting. 

In addition the year book included 
the order of work; bylaws and con 
stitution; names of officers; names of 
committee chairmen; and names of 
members. 

Though the program of work is by no 
means perfect, it may in part help home 
economics students become able execu 
tives who can take their places grace- 
fully in social, civic, and professional 


life. 
6] 








Heresy Afoot! 


By Robert B. Nixon 


Geography Instructor 
Radnor High School 


HERE was a time 

when the Home 
Economics teacher was 
placed among her pots 
and pans, brooms and 
brushes, needles and 
thread, and promptly for- 
gotten by the more estab- 
lished departments of in- 
struction in a high school. 
Few of us (we who had 
delved into the fields of the natural and 
physical sciences or literature or social 
sciences) felt that homely Home Econom- 
ics could be of use in such a field as 
Commercial Geography or Health. 

Today finds these things changed. For 
example, at Radnor High School, Wayne, 
Pennsylvania, where Grace E. Burdick is 
head of the Home Economics Department 
it is customary for Miss Burdick to be 
invited to give a demonstration of the 
preparation of frosted fruits and vege- 
tables to the Commercial Geography 
classes. This demonstration is given at 
the time when the classes are studying 
fruits and vegetables. 

Miss Burdick generally begins her talk 
with a survey of the food values of vege- 
tables and fruits. Then the discussion, 
through teacher and pupil contribution, 
leads into preservation of these articles 
of diet. This introduces the use of frosted 
fruits and vegetables in the home. Many 
of the pupils have never seen these new 
additions to our diet. With the use of a 
Bunsen burner, tripod, and aluminum cook- 
ing utensils frosted peas are cooked, but- 
tered and salted. Then each boy and girl 
is given a fair sized sample on a paper 
plate with paper spoon. 

During the talk there is also pointed 
out for the benefit of both boys and girls 
the ways of serving vegetables to make 
for color, variety, nutritional values, con- 
trasts in tastes, etc. 

These talks to a Commercial Geography 
teacher have proved of value to his 
classes. 1—Because they make fruits and 
vegetables more than just another lesson 
in Geography 2—They show boys and 
girls that the mere knowing of how and 
where vegetables and fruits are important 
is not enough. We must know the why 
for such an industrial activity. 3—The 
boys, who do not take Home Economics, 
gain some idea of what the girls are sup- 
posed to know or learn when they (the 
boys) are taking “shop.” 4—It gives the 
boys a chance to show the girls they re- 
member some of their General Science in 
being allowed to contribute to the discus- 
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Miss Burdick giving a food demonstration lesson to a 
Physical Geography class. 


sion from their fund of knowledge. 
Sometimes the girls give an incorrect 
contribution and an eager boy has his 
hand in the air to correct it, or change 
it. 5—Such a demonstration gives the 
boy knowledge of problems confronting 
his future wife in making a home for 
him and may make of him a more 
sympathetic mate. At least the boys 
never lose interest in the lesson and par- 





ticularly when it comes time to taste the 
finished product. Perhaps they will some 
day make more intelligent answers in the 
home than have their fathers, all because 
they learned a litthe Home Economics 
in Commercial Geography. 

There is no reason for Home Eco- 
nomics teachers to hide the good things 
they can contribute to other subjects un- 
der a blanket. There are any number 
of opportunities to integrate with other 
subjects. We have done so in the past 
at Radnor in Health with the Home Eco- 
nomics teacher giving a splendid dem- 
onstration-talk on foods including the 
vitamins, carbohydrates, proteins, min- 
erals, fats plus the making of menus. 

It is planned to have the Home Eco- 
nomics Department tell the boys and 
girls about fabrics and their uses when 
studying cotton, wool and silk; about 
furniture and woods when studying the 
forest resources of our country. 

Geography is a science dealing with 
humans (human ecology). Since humans 
are found in homes, the Geography 
teacher welcomes those who cater to the 
needs of future home makers; the Home 
Economics teacher and her lessons in 


everyday living. 





Education Fundamental to Happy Home Life 
By Anna G. Green 


Chief, Division of Home Economics Education 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


The fundamental importance of 
home life justifies the emphasis on a 
practical study of family relationships 
in the instructional program of the 
public schools. 

Only by the use of observations 
and experiences of students in their 
actual environment, however, can the 
school obtain any degree of success 
in developing in the learner these 
indispensable attributes. The vast 
practical lessons in human relations, 
in civic attitudes, in religious ideals, in 
economics and even in education are 
acquired by children in the home. 

Likewise through the family unit 
children enter into relations with the 
various agencies and institutions of 
the community such as the stores, the 
recreational centers, the professional 
offices of the physician, the minister, 
the teacher, the businessman, and the 
like. These are distinctly educational 
experiences and become fundamental 
in the formal preparation of the chil- 
dren to become adjusted not only to 
family life, but to social life in gen- 
eral. 

For these reasons education should 
give wide scope to activities, interests 
and experiences relating to family life; 
for it is an important function of the 


school to fit those enrolled for happier 
relationships in their present life, as 
well as for their development into ef- 
fective future home-makers. 

This preparation can begin in the 
kindergarten with an emphasis on 
home life as a comparative experience 
among the members of the family. A 
little later in their school experience 
the children may be taught a broader 
view of social relations involving in- 
stitutions outside the home and _ in 
the homes of pupils of other lands. 

In the secondary school various as- 
pects of scientific knowledge which 
relate to intelligent family life may 
be given consideration. For example, 
the various types of relationships 
among the different members of a 
household including the education of 
young children, father-son, mother- 
daughter relationships, and home care, 
can be taught in home economics and 
guidance groups. 

Two other areas rich in possibilities 
in education for home living are nur- 
sery schools and parent education 
classes. Both of these are developing at 
a rapid rate and are making valuable 
contributions to the preparation for 
happy family living. 


Bulletin of the Dept. of Public 
Instruction, Pennsylvania 
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Training Colleges of Domestic Subjects in Newfoundland 


NTIL comparatively recently there 
has been very little training for 
qualified teachers of home economics in 
Newfoundland. In 1933, however, the 
Curriculum Commission of Memorial Uni- 
versity College, St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
recommended in its report that a teacher- 
training department should be established 
in the College, and that all women teachers 
in training should receive a course in 
home economics. This recommendation 
was adopted, and Memorial University 
College is accordingly the only institution 
in Newfoundland where teachers of home 
economics can qualify at present. 
Before this era, however, home 
nomics was by no means neglected in 
the Dominion. Home _ economics has 
been taught in the schools in Newfound- 
A good deal of 


eco- 


land for many years past. 
the teaching, however, was not “for ex- 
amination purposes.” In the same way, 
needlework and hygiene have always been 
taught, usually by the ordinary teacher, 
and not by specialists, except in the case 
of a few fortunate city high schools: 

Memorial University College has also 
played a prominent part in providing in- 
struction in home economics to those city 
schools which did not possess the neces- 
sary staff or equipment, such instructions 
being given as part of the College’s ex- 
tension work. To meet the needs of older 
students the College has instituted a two- 
year course in Household Science, with 
matriculation as a prerequisite. 

This course was not, at first, intended 
for teachers of these subjects, but rather 
for home-makers, or possibly for die- 
titians, but it is probable that, in the ab- 
sence of more qualified teachers, some of 
the graduates of this course will even- 
tually become teachers of home economics. 
Just recently the content of this two-year 
course has been somewhat altered, so that 
now a graduate can complete the degree 
Bachelor of Household Science— 
at such a Canadian institution as Mac- 
donald College of McGill University in 
two more years. 


course 


Candidates for the household science 
course must have passed the Grade XI 
examination the Council of Higher 
Education with an average mark of not 
less than 50%, or must be able to show 
certificates proving that an equivalent de- 
gree of attainment has been reached, in 
five subjects, as follows: (1) English, 
(2) mathematics, (3) one of: Latin, 
Greek, French, German, Spanish (prefer- 
ably French), (4) one of: history, eco- 
1omics, geography, botany, physics, chem- 
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Editor ‘‘Housecraft,”’ 
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istry, physiography, art, music, (5) one During the second 


subject chosen from groups 3 or 4 above. — science includes: 

During the first year of the household 
science course students take the following 
subjects: Literature, one of : French, Ger- 
man, Spanish (preferably French), inor- 
ganic chemistry, home economics (princi- 
ples and values of nutrition, requirements 


ganic chemistry, 


ing of carbohydrate, 


of the body, general cooking and serving 
of meals, house management, marketing, 
teachers in 


laundry work and household economics), economics 


biology, applied art (principles of design, 
color theory and harmony as applied to 
the 


interior decoration and costume). resources of 


ye 
English, economics, or- 


physiology, 


protein 


being definitely limited by 


ar household 


foods and 


cookery (principles underlying the cook- 


and fats, 


cookery for invalids, experimental work 
in cooking) nutrition (chemistry of food, 
and dietary treatment of disease). 
According to the Principal of Memorial 
University College, the prospect for home 
Newfoundland is 
not too hopeful at the moment, facilities 


the financial 


Dominion. 





A Record Sheet for the Use of Supervisors of 


Adult Homemaking Education 


By Delia Garrett 


University of South Dakota 
Vermillion, South Dakota 


The 


a limited time in any one community. she wishes to gain as 


Yet 


supervisor of adult classes in homemaking is usually able to spend only 


complete a 


picture of the adult homemaking program and its functioning in the community 


as is possible. 


As an aid for the supervisor in evaluating the program in any community 


the following chart is submitted. It is planned in such a way 


also serve as a record for future reference 


that it may 





State Board for Vocational Education 
(State)<.... . 
Adult Homemaking 


(City) peee ans 
Report of Supervisor on the 


Address... Dat« 


.Salary 


Supt. of School. 
Teacher 

Name of Unit 

Fee if Any 

Place of Meeting 
Time of Day Held 
No. Lessons in Unit 
No. Lessons per 
Week ‘ 
Length of 
in Hours 
No. Enrolled 
Average Attendance 

Number enrolled in more than one unit 

Number enrolled who have attended previous courses 


\ddress 


Lessons 


Number of visitors 


Home visits 
Number made voluntarily by teacher... 
Number made at request of a class member 
Number of times more than one visit made into a home 
Number 
result of membership in the classes 


Homemaking Education Program 
Remarks: Reverse side may be used. 





Vogation 


Average number of visitors per lesson 
Number of visitors who became members after one or two visits... 


of homes in which teacher has noted improvement as a 


Number and names of community projects growing out of the Adult 


Program 

























Homemaking Cours@ Li 


Kansas | 


Lincoln High School for Negroes was completed in 19M javior 
and has an exceptionally well equipped homemaking di taken 
partment. Homemaking courses are elective and are ¢ buildin 
fered in the high school for three years. Of a tot train g 
enrollment of 446, there are 375 in the homemaking class lie 

A two-year Junior College operates in connection wit ree 


the high school, and of the 38 girls enrolled there, J T} 
1€ 

are in the two-year homemaking course 
Kansas City has a large negro population and it was f 
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Lincoln High School 


Missour! 


havior and appearance of the girls and the care they have 
taken of the equipment during the year in which the 
building has been occupied. The school does not especially 
train girls to become maids, but many of them do go into 
homes to do house work, and the homemaking course, as 
offered, is a definite help in fitting them for this work. 

The girls in the college foods classes have been very 
successfully filling orders for fruit cakes for two years 
While this commercial type of filling orders is not a prac- 
tice, the supervisor felt it was a fine opportunity for the 
girls to gain skill and that it might perhaps even have 
vocational possibilities for some of them. 

The pictures on these pages are descriptive of the fine 
type of equipment and of the wide scope of werk covered 


by this well planned homemaking course. 


pchines, four tread and four electric, are 


lum enrollment for a class. Two built- 
losed by doors provide locker space for 
Iso provided for hanging garments when 
8. These are in the fitting room, while 
lassroom. The fitting room is equipped 
itting stand 


Girls learn good table etiquette by partaking of food in a normal setting— 
the home economics dining room which is built in as part of the depart 
ment and separated from the living room (below) by folding glass doors 


Roll-away bed housed in a closet at one end of living room. This may b 

drawn out into room giving ample space for practice in bed making an 

class participation. Folding glass doors separate the dining room from th 

living room, but make it possible to throw the two rooms together whet 
desired. 


(Below) —Unit kitchen at one end of foods laboratory. This adjoins thi 
dining and living rooms, forming a homelike unit. 
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Mary Hemmersbaugh 
Director School Cafeterias, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Lunch Room Accounting In City Public Schools 


‘ier Public School Lunch Rooms in 
Lincoln, Nebraska are operated un- 
der the approval and direction of the 
Board of Education, and the City Super- 
intendent of Schools. Their organiza- 
tion, administration and management are 
under the same control and guidance as 
any other unit of the school system. 

The school lunch rooms are looked 
upon as an integral part of the educa- 
tional plan, offering to the school child 
opportunities for growth in health, and 
in social-civic responsibilities; to a 
limited number of students, the lunch 
rooms offer work experiences in real life 
situations. 

Since 1915, about the time that a new 
building program was initiated, twelve 
lunch rooms have been established. One 
of these is in our largest senior high 
school, three are in junior high schools, 
and eight are in elementary schools. 
Two of the elementary schools are in 
operation from two to three of the 
winter months. 

The number of regular full-time em- 
ployees ranges from six in the senior 
high school to one employee for about 
five hours a day in the smallest ele- 
mentary lunch room. In addition, there 
are part-time employees in the senior 
high school. Student help is employed 
in both junior and senior high schools. 
Senior 
cashiers and are paid at the rate of 


high school boys serve as 
thirty cents an hour. These boys are 
carefully selected with dependability, 
mathematical ability, accuracy, and per- 
sonality in mind. Other students work 
for their lunch and are usually selected 
from the group in economic need. In 
both junior and senior high schools, stu- 
dents who have had at least one semester 
of home economics work, including food 
preparation, and who are recommended 
by a home economics teacher may elect 
“lunch room assistantship” for one se- 
mester, one hour daily, during the morn- 
ing periods, for work experience. These 
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By Rose Shonka 


Director of Lunch Rooms 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


assignments are limited to the forenoon 
periods, at a time when most of the food 
preparation takes place and are limited 
to two students per period. School 
credit is given for satisfactory work. 
It must be remembered that these stu- 
dents are in the lunch room primarily 
for work experiences in situations which 
are recognized to have educational val- 
ues. A health examination is required 
of all employees in the lunch rooms. 
The home economics supervisor is di- 
rector of the lunch rooms. In each lunch 
room there is a manager. In each ele- 
mentary school the lunch room man- 
ager is the only worker, but extra as- 
sistance is given as needed. The floors 
in the dining rooms are cleaned by the 
custodial department. The lunch room 
managers are not technically trained for 
the work. They are women who have 
had successful home experience and 
some have had experience in working in 
We try to appoint to 
these places women who have had not 
less than ninth grade education. The 
manager of the lunch room in the senior 
high school serves also in the capacity of 
assistant to the director of all the lunch 
rooms. Most of the testing, evaluating 
of new practices, and experimenting is 


commercial places. 


done in the senior high school kitchen. 

The director of lunch rooms is as- 
sisted by a clerk who spends one half 
day in her office. The clerical force in 
the office of the secretary of the Board 
of Education does all the auditing, ac- 
counting, disbursing of lunch room 
funds, checking on lunch room budget, 
keeping of inventories of lunch room 
equipment and so on. 

Following the foregoing general intro- 
duction to the lunch room system the 
remainder of the article will be confined 
to an account of the cost management 
involved in the lunch rooms. Lunch 
room accounting is important. The at- 


tainment of the social values of school 
lunch room feeding is dependent upon 
proper control of the economic situa- 
tions involved in its management. 

In our system tax money was used for 
purchasing the most essential equipment 
in the first six lunch rooms. Since then, 
money from the lunch room reserve fund 
has been used for adding equipment to 
the first lunch rooms and to provide 
equipment for each additional lunch 
room. The purchase of all equipment 
(not that originally purchased with tax 
money) is charged against each lunch 
room in which it is to be used. In time, 
each lunch room is expected to wipe out 
all the original charges with its receipts. 

The lunch room system in its financial 
state is an on-going institution. That 
means that the lunch room accounting is 
a continued set-up from year to year. 
While it is a separate and distinct part 
of the Board of Education budget, 
it is at the same time an integral part 
of it. 

A lunch room budget of estimated in- 
comes and expenditures is used for guid- 
ing and controlling the practices involv- 
ing finances during the year. Following 
are the items set out in the budget of 
expenditures. 

From current From 
year’s income reserve 


Equipment ..... rire 


EW RE PEPER UT CPR EE EES MTT Leer None 
[OO avevansone REET rere et None 
Insurance (compensation) .......-. None 
PnerGeGs COMES) ccccces | ssnnseen None 
Ce GE pccbvcrcd erence re None 
Labor, employees ...000+ sesevves None 
EROREIG saccitcrcnseneds ckbenees None 
Physical Examination.... .......+. None 
REPOS cocccscccnccecre sesveces oveeee 
Replacement .....c00000 sovvccce coves 
Supplies, food .....0060 sesseese None 
Supplies, miscellaneous... .....+.. None 
Supplies, Office ...ccc000 svecvene None 


TeONOOes «oro 606sv ees : aneeepas None 

From 50 to 60% is allowed for food 
and 20 to 30% for labor. That means 
then, that from 10 to 30% is available 
for other items. While the budget does 
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not include an item for reserve, the aim 
is to manage so that some balance will 
be left at the end for adding to the re- 
serve fund which is used for improving 
lunch room equipment, and for replacing 
and repairing larger and more costly 
equipment. For example, this year we 
are replacing the aluminum trays which 
have been in the senior high school since 
1915. 
making this replacement. The two items 
around which the entire lunch room re- 
volves, however, are food and labor. The 
management of the food item is im- 
portant because it health and 
growth for the child. At the same time, 
upon its use depends the payment of all 


The reserve fund will be used for 


means 


other items, most important of which is 
labor. While the feeding of the chil- 
dren is important no activity should be 
without 
those who give themselves loyally and 


carried fair compensation to 
devotedly to the cause of school feeding. 
One of the most helpful devices for 
controlling our financial practices is the 
monthly report from the office of the 
secretary of the Board of Education. 
Below is a skeleton outline of it. To save 
space only two schools are indicated. 





Etitiotr Pusttic ScHoor Luncw Room 





DAILY ORDERS 
Date Merchant Quantity Product Unit Cost Total Cost 
9-20 Beachly Bros. 4 Ibs, Sugar 25 
1 Ib. Coffee we 
24 Eggs .27 54 
1 Lettuce 10 
1 Salad Dr 
1 lb. Peanut Butter .20 
Cheese mY 
5 Ibs. Flour returned 
9-20 Heitkotter Market Minced ham .10 
l 20 
9-20 Gooch Food Prod. 2 11 2 
9-18 Gooch Milling Co..... 10 lbs 07 7 
10 Ibs. 117 1.1 
24 Ibs. 76 
9-18 Manchester Bis. Co.. 6 Ibs. 25 5 
8 Ibs. 72 
)-21 Fairmont Creamery Co 14% pts. Milk . 16 
1 pt. Cream 16 
9-21 Lincoln High Lunch Room.. 5 Ibs Onions .02 10 
1 only Green pepper .04 04 
1 gal. S. pickles 1.10 
15 lbs Potatoes .012 ) 
2 lbs Raisins .06 12 
3 qts Salad Dr 
10 Il White sug .052 , 
3 Ibs Brown sugar .06 18 








Sample form of a record in one elementary school giving unit prices (see next page) 





Lincotn Pusiic ScHoots LuNcH Rooms 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


* Accumulative 

Administration 
Cash Balance ‘ 
June 30, 1934* 
June 30, 1935 
June 30, 1936 
June 30, 1937 
Total Balance 


Year to 
Date 


Current 
Month 
INCOME 


Total Cash 
EXPENSE 
Equipment 
Gas 
Ice vem 
Ins... W. C 
Ins., Other 
Labor, Clerical 
Labor, Employee 
Laundry 
Physical 
Repairs 


Exam 
Repl. of Equip 
Supplies, Food 
Miscel 
Office 


Supplies, 
Supplies, 
Telephone 

Total Expense 
Balance to Date 


— 


Clinton 


Current 


Month 


Whittier Total 


Year to 
Date 


Year to 
Date 


Yearto Current 
Date Month 


Current 
Month 





This report reaches the director’s of- 
fice about the tenth of each month, and 
gives the total overview of each lunch 
toom’s business and a composite sum- 
mary of all the lunch room finances. 

This report was started in June, 1932. 
A careful study of the monthly reports 
gives answers to questions which enable 
Us to plan definitely for the future and 
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to make adjustments at frequent  in- 
tervals. 

We may ask, how do the total receipts 
of all the lunch with 
those of a year ago? Where are the in- 
Decreases? What conditions 
make a difference? The 


rooms compare 


creases? 


answers to 


these questions may mean poorer or bet- 
ter economic conditions in the district 





Inferior or superior food preparation, 


unattractive or attractive service, de- 


creased or increased enrollment in the 


school, monotonous or varied menus 
from day to day 

\gain, what is the total balance? Or 
is there a deficit? What are the food 
percentages? What school keeps its food 


percentages within the perc 
ards set up? These answers may poin 
schools spending 


and 


ients 


to some more money 


for food others not enough; too 


many stu working for meals; re 
lucing or increasing the size of servings 
or changing the arrangement of the food 


on the dish; serving foods that are too 


costly; need for more careful buyin 
make an analysis o 
What are the 
centages for the total 

tem? How do the schools 


What schools are 


These answers may 


Then we need to 


labor 


the labor costs. 


lunch room sys 


“ompare 
carrying the burden 
of costs? poimt to 


need of labor adjustments. Some may 


need more help and others less. One 
school may need two workers on an 
hourly basis in the middle of the day 
instead of a worker for the entire day 


Again, a report of this kind helps us t 
make estimates looking to the end of the 

hat the 
Knowledge of aver 


year’s business and to foretell wl 


outcomes will be 


age daily incomes, food 


average daily 


and labor costs, average daily costs of 
overhead, 


making of 


aids rather accurately in the 


future estimates. This re- 


makes such information 


available. 


port readily 

The foregoing illustrations are just a 
few of the that should be 
made. It is impossible in this article to 


evaluations 
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give all of them. However, the study 
would not be complete if it were not 
followed by individual conferences with 
local managers and occasionally a group 
conference of all the managers. In the 
end, effective and cooperative participa- 
tion in all the problems of school feed- 
ing on the part of all the employees, and 
particularly, on the part of the lunch 
room managers is most essential. 

This brings us to the accounting that 
is done locally in each lunch room. <Ac- 
count books are provided for each man- 
A daily record of purchases and 
school, be- 


ager. 
deliveries is kept in each 
cause the receipted delivery tickets are 
sent to the central offices for auditing 
purposes. A sample form of a record 
in one elementary school is shown on 
preceding page. 

This record makes unit prices avail- 
able to the lunch room manager. Lincoln 
High School lunch room is listed as one 
On account of its size 
from 


of the merchants. 
it purchases perishable supplies 
wholesale houses not only for its own 
needs, but for the elementary 
school lunch rooms which are too small 


These 


small 


to purchase in large quantities. 
supplies are transferred every Tuesday 
upon order through the central office to 
the small lunch room. This procedure 
makes it possible for the small lunch 
room to serve fresh fruits and vege- 
tables and other items which it could not 
it had to buy from the local 
retail store every day. It 
that Monday is the only day on which 
these items need to be purchased from 
the retail All salad dressing is 


made at the senior high school and trans- 


serve if 


also means 


store. 


ferred to the elementary school lunch 
rooms in quart glass jars. Labor is 
listed as one of the items in the pur- 
chase from the high school. That is the 
charge made by the senior high school 
for labor involved in the packing of the 
There is no ex- 
change of the schools. 
A copy of the transfer is sent to the 
bookkeeper in the secretary’s office who 
debits one account and credits the other. 
inventory is also 


supplies for transfer. 


money between 


A perpetual local 
kept in each lunch room on the follow- 


ing form: 





Lincotn Pusiic ScHoo. LuncH Rooms 
DAILY FOOD AND LABOR COSTS 





Lunch Room—Elliott 
Weekly 
Month—Nov., 1937 15 16 17 18 19 Totals 
SE Soe bovn pas wise wee .22 .22 33 on 1.21 
DN Ret ae eS hw en eh ees 35 35 35 1.05 
Pe <LccksqGeasnsela van stieo .25 ae .20 30 95 
I ee Pr Ra er ee oe 13 26 39 
a Ae ee ee 19 17 40 33 17 1.26 
oe ON kev ks ons «ss 54 52 .53 Si .90 3.06 
DT Corel se cheba koa Swe 89 1.20 1.00 1.40 1.00 5.40 
MSOC saat o eet he ea hus ws' o> .50 .20 20) 35 53 1.78 
ee 43 47 48 .82 68 2.88 
1 US MESA or es eee eee 32 4 B+ f 61 40 2.04 
NN as cwiceud es eeews .25 .25 50 
DE Wo ts 512 be Sb eA hie a Sais 28 .28 
NCCP PCr PLO ee rer 30 45 30 45 45 1.95 
SNE: Gos so MGs 6505 5.40445 45 60 45 .60 75 2.85 
eee vers epee et ree Pree 28 .28 
PURSES MRMIC OR «5.6% cousin Sea wie oe 13 3 .26 
gran so telced see en dese Be Ff 27 
Ae, NS 5 515s 9:25 os Wisi 5:8 eels 
Bee Ee ee rs, Se are .23 .23 .23 69 
200EAs FOOD COST wssccses 5.28 4.78 4.76 6.26 6.02 27.10 
PIO oan as sebduaue ie tee ae .60 .448 .531 .556 525 -531 
PE crivesiekihbows eke au.c'e 8.70 10.65 8.95 11.30 11.45 51.05 
RUBUION, PARGUIAAE se visto. 6 .a.n's sce 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 10.00 
ey Ee PPE E Pe .229 .187 .229 .176 .177 195 
The description in this record is the secretary of the Board of Education 
information the lunch room managers gives a summarized financial statement 


need to have for determining size of 
servings. It also leads to the develop- 
ment of the habit of evaluating the 
canned products and to become familiar 
with brands. The more recent ways of 
labeling canned goods gives other infor- 
mation, of course “Stores Department” 
means that these peaches were purchased 
from the Stores Department located in 
the Board of Education Administration 
Building. In other words these are “fu- 
tures.” At the end of each month each 
manager sends a monthly inventory to 
the director’s office. Also, the inventory 
gives us a picture of trends of practices, 
and a basis for estimating future needs. 

Not the least important of the local 
accounting is the record of food and 
labor costs that is kept by each lunch 
room manager. Following is a local cost 
report from one of the elementary 
schools kept by the lunch room man- 
ager, showing the food and labor per- 
centages for each day and for one week. 
The aim is to bring the average for the 
week within the standard, which is from 
50 to 60% for food and 20 to 30% for 
labor. 

As has been stated the report of the 





Lincotn Pusiic ScHoot LuncH Rooms 


PERPETUAL 


INVENTORY 


Received Issued Balance 
a ho - ———w Oo "En 
Date Firm Quan, Cost Date Quan. Quan. Value 
Stores Dept + 12 1.64 1-12-37 2 10 1.37 
1-26 ] 9 1.23 
2k 1 & 1,09 
2-10 2 é .82 
2-22 ] 5 68 
1-26 ] 4 54 
. 1 3 40 
16 ] 2 27 
Product Size and Description Unit Cost 
Peaches Del Monte, No. 24%, halves, 8 to 9 in a can 1 can .134 
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at monthly intervals of all the lunch 
rooms, and its outlook depends very 
largely upon the use that was made of 
food and labor items in the lunch rooms. 
The daily-weckly statements give us this 
information and so point the way ahead 
to a safe financial outlook in the monthly 
statement and to the outlook for the 
year. 

Also, the last three local records make 
important informations readily available 
for conference with the lunch room man- 
ager when the director visits the lunch 
rocm. The lunch room manager is more 
likely to initiate the discussion of prob- 
lems because she, herself, in the local 
situation, is building the report, the basis 
of which are the practices and processes 
directed by her. 

Only the records which are considered 
most important have been indicated. 
Other necessary records, reports and 
statements of temporary value are in 
regular use. Reports and records are im- 
portant only to the extent that they 
create understandings and appreciations 
and build wholesome attitudes on the 
part of those who make them and use 
them. 


A high school lunch room recently 
visited was used for a study hall by day 
and a room for parties at night. The 
home economics teacher had surmounted 
the difficulty of having the steam table, 
and other serving apparatus visible by 
having her class make a large curtain 
which could be drawn across the room 
past the they 
were not in use. This gave an attractive 
background for a of uses.— 
School Management 


serving counters when 


variety 
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Efficient Equipment Cuts Waste 





Suger . 


Thomas Junior High School, Philadelphia, makes good use of a slicing machine in 
its school lunchroom kitchen. 


Every school lunch room manager is 
interested in ways and means to stand- 
ardize service portions and thereby con- 
trol costs. Modern, efficient equipment 
is a great aid in accomplishing such 
standardization, and in insuring success- 
ful operation of a lunch room. 

Not only are school lunch managers 
constantly on the alert for new ideas, 
but manufacturers likewise are improv- 
ing equipment to fill the need of quick, 
easy and controlled food preparation 
and service. Within recent years con- 
stant changes have been made to in- 
crease the efficiency of many types of 
equipment, enabling the operator to save 
time and to be more accurate in service 
portions, 

There are excellent examples of in- 
creased efficiency to be traced to the in- 
stallation of these modern devices. 
Among the more important time and 
money savers are slicing machines for 
cutting meats, breads, cheese, cakes, po- 
tatoes and other vegetables. These may 
be operated by hand power or electricity. 
It is inevitable that hand cut slices of 
meat or other foods vary greatly per 
pound, for no person can cut the same 
size slice each time. Furthermore, if an 
employee is not particularly interested 
in watching costs, there is always the 
chance of considerable waste in cutting 
such foods by hand. It is often possible 
to effect enough saving in this depart- 
ment by the use of a good slicing ma- 
chine to have it pay for itself in a very 
Short time. 

Cutting by hand not only produces 
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waste, but also may produce customer 
dissatisfaction—for instance, giving the 
customers a sandwich that is either too 
thin or too thick of bread or filling. 
With a slicing machine to regulate each 
slice, uniformity is maintained with all 
servings. This not only satisfies the 
management but also makes each cus- 
tomer feel that he has been treated 
fairly and not that he got a thin slice 





Vaux Junior High School in Philadelphia is beautifully and efficiently equipped 


(Photographs from I S. Slicing Machine ( 


while the fellow ahead of him got a 


nice thick one! 

One other advantage that such a ma- 
chine offers is the serving of fresh cuts 
Many times it is necessary to slice meats, 
cheese, etc. way in advance of serving 
in order to secure some degree of uni- 
formity and save time during rush 
periods. 

Cleanliness and orderliness are other 
decidedly important considerations. It is 
essential that preparation tables and 
serving counters be absolutely clean. A 
slicing machine aids in this operation, 
and there is less handling and rehan- 
dling of the product 





How Many Slices Are You Getting? 


Approx- 

imate 

Meats Slices 
Raw Cooked Waste Net per 
Ibs. lbs. lbs. Ibs. Pound 


Roast Beef..... 10% 6% ly 6 16-18 
Roast Pork..... 10% 6% 1 5% 22-24 
Roast Lamb.... 6% 3% 1 2% 22-24 
Smoked Tongue 8% 4 1% 2% 35 
Virginia Ham..12 9% 2 7% 18 
Boiled Ham... .10% 8% 2 6% 19-21 
Corned Beef... .12'% 8 % 7% 22 
Liverwurst ... 1 2 0z. 1402. 27 
Fowl ........ 5(met) 5% to 6 oz. white meat, 


12% to 13 oz. dark meat. 


Approx- 

imate 

Cheeses Slices 
Raw Waste Net per 

lbs. lbs. Ibs. Pound 
eee ood 4 oz. 12 oz. 30 
American .....1 1b. (7 0z. unused 14 oz. 37 


from 5 lb. box) 
Cream (approximately 1 oz. to a sandwich) 
Pimento (approximately 1 oz. to a sandwich) 





Bread 
Toast Sandwich 
Slices Slices Waste on Loaf 
White .. ‘cad, ae 56 2 oz. 
Rye . 50 54 4 to6o0z 
Whole Wheat .. 50 56 2 0z 
* Chart—Courtes) ea S. Sltets Vachine 
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Large Scale Dishwashing 


By Charles Schwartz 


Calgon, Incorporated 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


In this article Dr. Schwartz discusses 
the problems of large scale dishwashing 
using hand methods. In the January 
issue of PracricAL Home Economics he 
dealt with mechanical dishwashing. 


Hand Dishwashing 


In those establishments which, by rea- 
son of their small size, are not able to 
afford the purchase of a mechanical 
dishwashing machine, dishes are gener- 
ally washed by hand in a more or less 
efficient manner. There are obviously 
many ways in which hand washing may 
be carried out, but the good ways have 
much in common. 

The facilities required for hand dish- 
washing are few but they are essential. 
Three sinks arranged in a convenient 
manner are most desirable. The sinks 
should be large enough to accommodate 
a rack of dishes so that the dishes are 
completely covered with the solution 
in the sink when the rack is placed in it. 
As to the composition of the sinks, 
stainless steel is preferable both by vir- 
tue of its stability against corrosion and 
its appearance. In addition to sinks, an 
adequate supply of hot water is required 
and enough space for the wash men to 
work in properly. 

As the dishes are returned from use, 
they should be freed from large pieces 
of debris by scraping into a metal con- 
tainer near the soiled dish table and 
then placed in a dish rack. Placing the 
dishes in the rack eliminates the danger 
of breakage which is present when they 
are merely dropped into the washing 
solution. 

The washer takes one rack and puts 
it into the sink which contains the 
cleaning solution prepared by dissolving 
in a given amount of water the amount 
of cleaner which is required according 
to the manufacturer’s instructions. The 
cleaner itself merits some _ discussion, 
since on it depends to a large ex- 
tent the results which can be obtained. 
Although the statements made previ- 
ously with reference to cleaners for 
mechanical dishwashing hold true in the 
main for cleaners compounded for hand 
dishwashing, there are a few additional 
comments that may be made. In the 
first place, the cleaner for dishwashing 
should not be abrasive, since the glaze 
on the dishes will be affected by contin- 
ual abrasion. Second, the detergent 


should be of such a nature that the total 
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cleanliness obtained should not depend 
only on the degree of rubbing performed 
by the operator. Third, it should of itself 
leave no deposit on the dishes as a re- 
sult of reaction with either the soil or 
water hardness. It should rinse easily 
and should not be too expensive to use, 
although cost should not, as it often 
does, count more than clean dishes. 
Having placed the rack of dishes in 
the detergent solution, the washer 
should take each dish out and brush it 
all over. If the cleaner is efficient this 
brushing will not necessarily be vigor- 
ous, but it must be done, since it is ob- 
vious that a cleaner that can be used 
safely in contact with the hands cannot 
be powerful enough to remove without 
mechanical assistance all of the soil. 
The dishes having been brushed and put 
back into their places in the rack, the 
rack is lifted out and placed in a second 
sink where the detergent solution is 
rinsed off thoroughly with clean rinse 
water. The rack is then placed in the 
third sink for disinfection of the dishes. 
The disinfection may be effected in 
either one of two ways: first, by hot 
water; second, by means of chemical 
disinfection, most generally chlorine. 
For hot water disinfection, the dishes 
should be maintained in water at a 
temperature of about 180° to 190° F. for 
not less than one minute. The rack may 
be lowered into the hot water by means 
of handles. For chlorine disinfection, 
the dishes should be placed in the third 
sink containing chlorine solution in the 
strength recommended by the local 
health authorities for a length of time 
corresponding to their requirements. 
After this time has elapsed, the dishes 
may be rinsed or not as desired. It is 
obvious that a perfectly clean chlorine 
solution should be used, since those 
chlorine compounds that form heavy 
sludges will put a film on the dishes 
which is not only unsightly but which, 
if not properly removed, might lead to 
future difficulties in cleaning. With ei- 
ther type of disinfection, the washer 
can be operating on another tray in the 
washing solution while a tray is soaking 
in the hot water or in the chlorine. 
After the dishes are removed from 
the disinfecting operation they should 
be dried. If hot water sterilization is 
used they will dry spontaneously. If 
chlorine disinfection is used the drying 
operation will be slow unless a hot wa- 
ter rinse follows the disinfecting opera- 
tion, In any case, towels should nor be 


used unless it is absolutely necessary, 
since it is impossible to keep drying 
towels clean enough so as not to coun- 
teract a large portion of the care taken 
in washing. If towels must be used, they 
should be changed frequently. The dry 
dishes should be carefully stacked away 
where they will not get dirty. 

The foregoing description of the hand 
washing operation perhaps sounds 
somewhat complicated. It is so much 
easier to slap a dish into more or less 
clean water, pull it out, give it a half- 
hearted rub, splash it through dirty 
rinse water and call it a day. Unfortu- 
nately this is done altogether too fre- 
quently. In recent years, however, 
health authorities have demanded and 
are going to get proper attention to this 
operation. This interest by public 
health authorities is not something in 
the far-off future, but it is a live thing 
as shown by recent publicity given to 
investigations on dishwashing carried 
out by some of the municipal public 
health authorities. 


Sectional Meetings Planned 


Announcement has been made of the 
appointment of a joint committee com- 
posed of members of the American 
Home Economics Association and the 
American Dietetics Association for the 
purpose of working out a plan whereby 
sectional meetings sponsored by the two 
national associations may be held with 
emphasis on the school cafeteria. The 
idea is to hold a sectional meeting in 
conjunction with the annual national 
meeting of each association and in ad- 
dition to sponsor other meetings in those 
sections of the country that have not 
had the advantage of either of the an- 
nual meetings. 

The idea of sectional meetings is not 
exactly new as the Food Service Direc- 
tors Conference has held an annual 
meeting in the East for the past three 
years and has ably demonstrated the 
value of group discussions in the school 
feeding field. It is however a significant 
movement by these national associations 
and should have the support of every 
home economist and dietitian who is di- 
recting or managing school lunches. 

There seems to be a growing tendency, 
especially in large cities, to turn over 
the direction of school cafeterias to 
commercially trained people. We_ be- 
lieve that this is definitely against the 
interest of school children. Unless the 
school cafeteria is made part of the edu- 
cational program in the school it has no 
place there. Its educational value lies in 
the opportunity it offers of providing 
“nutritionally suitable food at a reason- 
able cost” and in teaching wise food 
selection and good health habits. These 
aims are seldom the goal in cafeterias 
operated on a profit-making system. 
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MRS. OLIVER HARRIMAN 


YOUNG BRIDE, furnishing her 
A new home, happened to meet 
one day a man who obligingly 
offered to help her buy her furni- 
ture “‘at wholesale.” 

He gave her a card which sup- 
posedly introduced her to a 
“wholesale house,’’ where she 
would be able to get her furniture 
at a lower price. 

In one corner of the card, there 
was an inconspicuous number— 
254. She didn’t realize it, of course, 
but that unobtrusive number 
meant that the price of whatever 
she selected would be marked up 
25%>—and that 25% went to the 
man who had extended the 
“courtesy.”’ For example, she paid 





An article by 


| ma 


President of the Women’s National 
Exposition of Arts & Industries 


$50 for a table that could be 
bought at retail for $40. 

If this young housewife had 
been more experienced, she would 
have realized that an attempt to 
get something for less than its 
actual value almost invariably 
ends in disappointment. Every- 
thing bought and sold today has 
a well-established value. You get 
what you pay for. 

* a e 

TAKE BAKING POWDER, for in- 
stance. You do have to pay a little 
more for Royal, but it’s worth it 
—for the finer flavor and whole- 
someness it gives to cakes and 
biscuits. My cook agrees with me 
—so Royal is the only baking 
powder used in our kitchen. 


4. OPestonan 


The Cream of Tartar 
in ROYAL gives finer 
flavor, lighter texture 
every time... 


Teach your pupils to be alert to val- 
ues! All baking powders are not alike. 
A cheap, inferior brand does not give 
the same satisfactory results that you 
get from Royal—the Cream of Tartar 
baking powder. 

For three generations, housewives 
have depended on Royal for success- 
ful baking. And the secret of Royal’s 
unfailing high quality is Cream of 
Tartar. 

This wholesome, pure fruit ingredi- 
ent in Royal assures perfect results in 
everything you bake. There’s no un- 
pleasant taste of baking powder. Your 
cakes have a fine, even texture that 
holds in the moisture—and fresh- 
ness—for days. 

Actually, Royal is not, expensive. 
Enough for an average baking costs 
only about 1¢. Insist on Royal for 
classroom demonstrations. Teach 
your pupils that for fine home bak- 
ing, it pays to use the best baking 
powder—Royal. 





ROYAL is the only nationally known baking 
powder made with Cream of Tartar—a pure 
fruit product from luscious, juice-heavy grapes. 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
Product of Standard Brands Incorporated 
691 Washington Street, New York, Dept. 602 


Please send free Royal Cook Books 


for class use. 


FREE! ROYAL COOK BOOK 
Invaluable to teachers. 
Basic recipes, rules for 
- fine cakemaking, hints 
A on handling doughs. 
Practical for classroom 
work. Mail coupon. 


Name 





Address. 





City 





as why , 
NO BAKING-POWDER TASTE with ROYAL! That pure 


fruit product—Cream of Tartar—insures delicious flavor. School 











Copyright, 1938, by Standard Brands Incorporated 
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Opportunities for Trained People In School 
Cafeteria Work 


By Stella T, Patton 


Assistant Professor of Foods 
University of Wisconsin 


HE opportunities for trained peo- 

ple in school cafeteria work are 
directly dependent upon the need for 
such people, and not just the need but 
the knowledge of the need for such 
people. There has perhaps always been 
a need for students to be properly fed, 
but we are now becoming more and 
more conscious of this necessity. 


In former days our home makers 


were not trained in the school, but re- 
ceived their training from their par- 
ents, or by the trial and error method. 
In like manner our first school lunch 
rooms were developed and some of them 
are still in that stage. The rural 
teacher, or perhaps the parents, felt 
that the child should have something hot 
at noon and often this has been, and to 
some extent still is, provided for or 
supervised by a teacher trained for al- 





News in Stripes 


by McCall 


some easy patterns for them. 








. Of course you’ve read of the wave of smart new stripes that 
is sweeping thru the fashion world, and, of course you'll want 
Here are two, especially designed 
for these new prints and containing special layouts so that your 
students will have no difficulty in handling them. 

You undoubtedly know how easy McCall printed patterns 
are for classroom use, with the instructions printed on each 
pattern piece, and with detailed finishings on the Cut and Sew 
Guide. In addition, the printed double cutting line and num- 
bered notches also make for ease of teaching. 

Remember that McCall School Service is always glad to hear 
from you, and if you are not already on our mailing list to 
receive new educational material as it is published, send us a 
card and your name will be added to our files. 


McCALL SCHOOL SERVICE 
230 Park Avenue, New York City 


McCall 9611 
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most every kind of work except work- 
ing with food. She may have had ex- 
perience on the other hand, but some- 
times she is less experienced than her 
students. In many cases where there is 
a Home Economics teacher, and only 
one dish is served, that serving is usu- 
ally done under the supervision of this 
trained teacher. This teacher may have 
training in food preparation and food 
service, and she may also know how to 
serve a well balanced meal, but the 
serving of four or five people is quite 
a different problem from serving the 
same food to fifty or sixty, or even 
hundreds, of children. If she has had 
some institutional training she will not 
only be more satisfactory, and more 
successful financially, but she will have 
a better satisfied group of students, and 
will be feeding them properly. For just 
such cases I feel that it is worthwhile 
for every Home Economics student who 
is planning on going into the teaching 
field to have some institutional work. 


The purpose in feeding school children 
is usually for the promotion of health. 
It stands to reason that the person who 
has spent two, three, or four years in 
the study of food quite largely from 
the health standpoint is better fitted for 
that kind of work than the person who 
has looked at food mainly from the 
point of serving what she wants so 
that she will have satisfied customers 
and her business will be a success finan- 
cially. I do not mean to say that a 
school cafeteria should never be man- 
aged by a person who is not trained 
in Home Economics or that a com- 
mercially trained person can not make a 
success with a school cafeteria. Just 
training alone will not make the person 
fit for a job, for each of us occasion- 
ally knows well trained people to make 
a failure of their job, not because of the 
training but in spite of the training. 
However, training will help to make 
them better for the job than they would 
be without such training. 

The school cafeteria of today varies 
widely in service as well as in manage- 
ment. Perhaps the hot lunch where 
only one dish is served should not be 
considered in the school cafeteria. Be- 
sides that we have the cafeteria that is 
managed as a commercial institution. 
It may be turned over to some one to 
manage as a concession or the manager 
might be on a salary. Usually these 
managers are both trained and experi- 
enced, and as a usual thing the cafe- 
teria system comes under the Business 
Manager of the School. Sometimes the 
cafeteria is managed by the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association. In this case as 
a usual thing the Committee from the 
Association assumes the responsibility 
and hires an experienced cook who may 
or may not plan the meals, but who 
prepares and serves the food. Then we 
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may have the type of serving which was 
discussed above, the original hot lunch, 
the kind that is still found in the Bos- 
ton schools; and that described by Mrs. 
Certain of Florida, where the food is 
prepared in a central kitchen and then 
sent to individual schools for serving. 
Or the feeding problems may be man- 
aged by the Home Economics Depart- 
ment. This, while managed by the 
Home Economics Department, may vary 
considerably. There may be a Home 
Economics trained person who has the 
entire supervision and who may be re- 
sponsible to the manager of the city 
schools, such as they have in Cleve- 
land. This person may have super- 
vision of buying, menu planning, serv- 
ing, and may or may not have assistants. 
In some cities each school has a separate 
cafeteria manager who is a Home Eco- 
nomics trained person, or the foods 
teacher may teach one or more classes 
and devote part time to the supervision 
of the school cafeteria. This system 
is a more expensive one because it does 
not permit centralized buying, but it is 
liked by many and I think that is true 
particularly in smaller cities because 
it gives more individuality to the cafe- 
teria. It also makes the cafeteria seem 
more a part of the school. Because a 
teacher is in charge the student looks 
upon it more as another class and will 
think of the cafeteria manager as a 
teacher and not as a hired person to do 
some work for him. I feel that the 
students are just as interested in having 
the cafeteria manager come to their 
football games as to have their Latin 
teacher there. 

The reason for having a school cafe- 
teria is that we may have pupils well, 
happily, and economically fed. 
we are more and more coming to feel 


Since 


the importance and connection of proper 
feeding and successful work, the cafe- 
teria is being considered a necessary 
part of the school, and by many people 
is considered as important as the school 
library. The library not only furnishes 
the immediate necessary reading mate- 
rial, but strives to cultivate the taste 
for reading that will go with the stu- 
dent through life. In like manner the 
cafeteria, while it fills an immediate 
need has the added responsibility of 
forming life-enduring food habits and 
that is one reason | give for having a 
Home Economics trained teacher. 


At present our bureaus do not show a 
8reat demand and the head of one 
bureau explained that as a general thing 
the school superintendent comes to him 
lor a teacher of Home Economics, and 
trom the point of starting a school cafe- 
teria and w anting a new director he 
usually takes some one from his own 
Home Economics force. So the requests 
that come in are for teachers rather than 
cafeteria managers. Two of our students 


are working under Mr. Washam. They 
had some other training and expe- 
rience previous to this. I think that is a 
valuable thing because they are imma- 
ture when they finish the course, even 
though they think they aren’t. As a 
usual thing the manager has so much 
responsibility that she needs more ma- 
turity and more experience than the 
student just out of college can have. 
For that reason while she should have 
the training I also feel she should do 
apprecticeship work. 


The present directors in school cafe- 
terias could do a vast amount of good 
for the future if they would be willing 
to organize their work and take in Uni- 


versity graduates as apprentices. The 
University of Washington has a regular 
apprenticeship whereby the students, 
after they have graduated, can go on 
and work for a Masters degree and get 
some real experience. 

We, in our feeding unit, do take in a 
limited number of apprentices where 
they get some experience in the hope 
that they will go on into more respon- 
sible positions, and I hope that this may 
come to be quite general not only in Uni- 
versity school feeding units, but that in 
high schools also, we may have this 
apprenticeship for our graduates. 


From paper given at National School Cafeteria 
Meeting. Chicago, Nov. 11, 1937. 








“BEMBERG™ 


is the registered trade-mark of American Bemberg 
Corporation. For years our company has advo- 
cated complete identification of all fibres in 
merchandise. Merchandise made of our yarn is 


now being identified as “Bemberg rayon . . . the 


Aristocrat of man-made yarns.” American Bemberg 


Corporation regards the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s rulings in connection with identification 
of rayon merchandise of greatest importance to 
consumers and would like to see this policy 


extended to all branches of the textile industry. 


AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 


261 FIFTH AVENUE « NEW YORK 
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A Practical Plan 


By Marion La Metre 
New Trier High School 
Winnetka, Illinois. 


One way to teach good food habits 
to freshman high school girls is to 
let them study the eating habits of 
their fellow students. By so doing the 
personal element is removed from the 
problem and they can approach it and 
analyze it in an unbiased manner. 


A three weeks project built on 
this plan in our. school _ seeks 


MEATS, Hot or Cold 
CHEESE, BREAD, CAKES 
LEMONS and ORANGES for Drinks 


CABBAGE for Slaw 


surprise you. 


Standard of Value in the slicer field. 


TOMATOES and other VEGETABLES for Salads 
POTATOES for Chips and French Fries 


The mechanical perfections of the Model HB insure 
efficiency, safety and trouble-free performance that will 


Remember, the U. S. name on any slicer represents the 


specifically to improve lunch choices 
in the school cafeteria. It is con- 
ducted in conjunction with regular 
class work in freshman foods. The 
procedure is as follows: 

First Week: Each pupil in the class 
records the lunches chosen for one 
week by two other high school girls 
with whom she customarily lunches. 
She records these meals carefully, 
with their cost, and turns them in 
daily at the regular class period. 

In addition, each pupil makes an- 
other type of observation such as: 
the proportion of trays in the lunch- 
room which include milk, or the 

















With a U. S. MODEL HB ELECTRIC SLICER 


Speed up your service. Stop all waste. You actually get 25% more portions from every 
pound of meat or cheese with a Model HB—smallest complete electric slicer ever made. 


It is a great aid during rush periods. It’s a little beauty and adds to the modern 
appearance of school cafeterias, sandwich shops, fountain luncheonettes and others with 
limited space. Fits anywhere—on counter, backbar, ledge or kitchen service table. Plug 
in any socket and you're all ready to slice. 


ADAPTED 
TO SMALL 


SPACE 


U. S. SLICING MACHINE CO. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 
La Porte, Ind. 


40th ANNIVERSARY OF THE FOUNDING OF U. S. SLICER INDUSTRIES 


Please send circular about the Model HB Electric PH2 
Send [| Please send catalog on complete U. S. Slicer line 
h 
Coupon Name , 
oday 
Address ae 
City State 
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number that have more than one des- 
sert. Or, she may observe three 
lunches chosen by a certain student, 
for example, one who is over or un- 
derweight, or an honor student. 


Second Week: Class discussion is 
devoted to the problems presented by 
the records gathered. For example, 
what can be done about the student 
who doesn’t drink milk? What can 
be eaten in place of whole grain bread? 
Is there a relation between weight 
and food habits? Do students with 
good grades actually make better lunch 
choices? 


An important aspect of this discus- 
sion is the fact that the students whose 
lunches have been observed remain 
anonymous, usually being designated 
merely by numbers or letters. This 
practice stimulates free and _ honest 
criticism of food habits and even en- 
courages pupils to interject their own 
food and health problems without the 
embarrassment of personal reference. 


Finally, each pupil sums up the 
faulty food habits of her friends as 
she sees them revealed in their lunch 
choices. As an aid in so doing the 
class works out an adequate daily diet, 
including recommended amounts of 
dairy products, vegetables, fruits, ete. 
Next they try substituting the lunches 
chosen by their friends. It is soon 
apparent to the class that unless 
lunches are adequate it is almost im- 
possible to obtain in the other two 
meals all of the essential foods in 
the amounts needed daily. 


Third Week: Second observations 
are made on lunches found to be poor 
on the first check. It is then the re- 
sponsibility of the student to try to 
improve the lunches she has observed, 
along the lines suggested in class. 


Results: The following are the chief 
outcomes of this project: (1) Im- 
proves the eating habits of pupils in 
the class as well as of at least two 
other girls per pupil. (2) Shows the 
class that students with excellent 
scholarship records usually have good 
food habits. (3) Proves to the class 
that cost is not a factor, that the best 
lunch may cost the least. (4) Offers 
an opportunity to make suggestions 
to the cafeteria manager on foods to 
make available for adequate lunches. 
(5) Interests other students in taking 
home economics courses and estab 
lishes excellent relations with homes. 


Watch March Practicat Home 
IScoNoMics for awards in the cot 
test on “How Do You Use the 
Kducational Material You Get from 


the September listing.” 
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Do You Know— 


the Origin of Saint Valentine’s Day? 


By Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


Probably the Saint Valentine who 
gave his name to the fourteenth day of 
February is one of the best loved and 
least known of all the saints in the 
Christian calendar. Just who he was or 
when he lived, nobody seems to know, 
yet lovers of many lands have honored 
his memory for more than seventeen 
centuries, 

We are prone to think of one Saint 
Valentine as the patron of lads and 
maidens. As a matter of fact, early 
martyrologies declare there were three, 
and that each was connected with Feb- 
ruary fourteenth, Two of these Val- 
entines were holy men—one a Bishop of 
Interamna, the other a Roman priest. 
Both were martyred for their faith in 
the latter part of the third century. 

The third Valentine is even more mys- 
terious in origin. Some say he lived in 
the first century, and that he, too, was 
put to death because of his faith. 

There are many theories leading to 
the association of the name of Valentine 
with the special lovers’ rites and cere- 
monies which, since early times, have 
been practiced on the fourteenth of Feb- 
ruary. According to a tradition preva- 
lent throughout Europe, “birds chose 
their mates on Saint Valentine’s Day.” 
Chaucer alludes to this superstition in 
the Parliament of Foules: 

“For this was Seynt Valentyne’s Day, 

When every foul cometh ther to 

choose his mate.” 

Shakespeare also refers to the mating 
of birds on Valentine’s Day. In the 
quaint Paston Letters, written between 
1422 and 1509, Dame Elizabethe Brews 
makes allusion to this tradition in an 
epistle sent to John Paston. Elizabeth 
hopes, in the following manner, to bring 
about the engagement of her daughter 
on February fourteenth: 

“And cousin mine, upon Monday is St. 
Valentine's day and every bird chooseth 
himself a mate, and if it like you to come 
on Thursday night and make provision 
that you may abide till then, I trust God 
that ye shall speak to my husband and I 
shall pray that we may bring the mat 

clusion.” 

‘nd traces the origin of choosing 
Valentines to early Roman times when, 
at the annual Feast of Februato Juno, 
on February thirteenth, lads drew from 


urns girls’ names, which were inscribed 
on slips paper. According to this cus- 
tom, the youth faithful 
Partner 


became the 
the year of the maiden whose 
Church 


mame he drew. The early 
tathers ked with disfavor upon this 


Pagan practice and commanded that in 
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the drawings, names of saints should be 
substituted for those of women. 

As time went on, sentimental verses 
and greetings were exchanged on Val- 
entine’s Day, in place of the drawings of 
earlier times. At first these sentiments 
of love and esteem were original in 
character and composed by the young 
people Valentine 
“manuals” became the These 


themselves. Later, 
vogue. 
quaint old books of love verses contained 


rhyme suited to men of almost every 





Maca Yeast Gives Fast Baking 
Action—Yet It Keeps for Weeks 
Without Refrigeration 


firey of getting a yeast that gives 
you the fast action you've al- 
ways wanted and keeping this same yeast 
on your pantry shelf with no worries about 
its keeping fresh! Sound like a dream come 
true? 


Well, that’s exactly what you get with the 
amazing new baking yeast called MAca 
Yeast! Maca YEAST combines, for the first 
time, these two important advantages: It’s 
fast-acting and it keeps for weeks without 
refrigeration! 

Housewives everywhere who believe in 
giving their families pure, wholesome home- 
made bread are singing MAca’s praises. 
They’re getting glorious baking results and 
they’re enjoying the convenience of this 
newest baking discovery. And they are 





EAT MACA, TOO 


Extremely rich in Vitamins B and G. Eat it 
dry or soaked in water. You'll like its taste. 


THOUSANDS OF HOUSEWIVES SAY: 


“Here’s The Yeast 
We’ve Always Wanted _ 


------ FREE OFFER COUPON greeny 


! NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
1750 N. Ashland Avenue, Chicago, II. 
Please send me FREE and POSTPAID a regular size package 
of Maca Yeast. 


protession, including the butcher, the 
baker and the candlestick maker. 

In spite of the commercial valentines 
of exceedingly bad taste which have de- 
stroyed much of the true spirit of Val- 
Charles 


entine’s Day, we agree with 


Lamb that: 

“When letters cease to be written (but 
not till then), when love shall be no 
more—then shall this amorous and holy- 
day darken and grow common; then 
shall it be a mere vulgar root (now how 
full of rare and sweet flowers!) in the 
wilderness of days—a garden in the 
deserts of time. Valentines pervade all 
Space, like light.” 





amazed to know that it’s not necessary to 
use new recipes when they use MACA YEAST. 
There's absolutely nothing new to 
learn. Old favorite recipes bring the grand 
est results ever. 

No need to do a lot of ‘“‘getting ready” or 
“‘setting a sponge’’ hours beforé you want 
to bake with Maca YEAstT. When you are 
ready to bake, you just stir MACA in a cup 
of lukewarm water—and that’s all! Home 
Economists, Domestic Science Teachers and 
housewives everywhere have switched to 
Maca and are sending in statements like 
these: ‘““MACA gave me my biggest thrill 
in 14 years baking experience’’...‘‘The 
whole class is delighted with the results 
we're getting with MACA.” 

Discover the advantages and convenience 
of Maca for yourself. Ask your grocer for it. 
If he doesn’t have it in stock he'll gladly 
order it for you. Or if you want to try Maca 
before you buy, send the coupon now. 
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Book Rev iews swers) given under such divisions as 

hygiene, anatomy, physiology and de- 
velopment, hygiene and environment, 
diet and feeding, habits, common. ail- 
ments and treatments, emergencies and 


Care AND Diet or CHinpren, by Dr 
Harry S. Reynolds. Published by For- 
tuny’s, New York City, 1937. 145 pp. $2.00 


expedients These are well indexed 
While this is planned as a home en and any subject is easy to find. 
cyclopedia on child care and feeding, 
it is also an excellent reference for Poisons, Potions AND Prorits, by 


child care and child study classes in Peter Morell Knight Publishers, Inc., 


high school or college, or in adult edu- New York, 1937. $2.00 

cation groups. Dr. Reynolds knows Mr. Morell has taken a number of 

his subject and has covered all phases the cosmetics, drugs, patent medicines, 

of it in a question and answer form that cigarettes, automobiles, ete., that are 
easily understood In all, advertised over the radio, and analyzed 
questions are asked and an- their claims in a withering manner to 





AN INTERESTING “CAKE SCORING” TEST 
for your ADVANCED STUDENTS 


ERE is an interesting cake scoring 
test for your Advanced Cookery students. You will find it helpful in 


developing individual skill and judgment, 


Divide the recipe below fur two 8” layers—(or use your own favorite 
recipe). Make one layer with the new super-creamed Crisco and one with 


any other shortening. Score carefully the following points: 


shape Volume 
an Tenderness (by cutting 
Appearance color enderness (by ¢ ing) 
“s , : Grain 
condition of crust : 
Flavor 


Notice on how many points the Crisco layer scores higher. Note, too, how 
much easier Crisco creams with the sugar . . . how much time it saves. 
With the new super-creamed Crisco you can blend Crisco, sugar and eggs 
in as little as 30 seconds. No preliminary creaming is necessary. 


Cake methods are discussed in the ‘‘Manual of Cakes.”’ one of a series of 
13 leaflets designed for Cookery classes. A complete set is yours for the 


asking. Write to— 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 
Home Economics Dept. P-238 
Ivorydale, Ohio. 


YELLOW LAYER CAKE 


5 teaspoon vanilla 

cups cake flour (sifted) 
teaspoons baking powder 
cup milk 


1 cup Crisco 

1 cup sugar 
teaspoon salt 
2 eggs 


1 


4 
MN hw 


wend 


Cream Crisco, sugar, salt and eggs until light and fluffy. Add vanilla. Sift 
flour and baking powder together twice. Add alternately with milk to creamed 
mixture, adding flour first and last and beating in well after each addition. 
Bake in two 8 inch round layer pans at 375° F. for 25 to 30 minutes. 
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emphasize the necessity for better leg- 
islation to protect the consumer—in 


other words the necessity for an ade- 
quate food and drug bill. Consumer 
groups would do well to read the book 
which is based on material compiled by 
Mr. Morell after much research. Prod- 
ucts are named by name and the claims 
made for them analyzed in much the 
same manner used in 100,000,000 Guinea 
Pigs. 


Foon ror Firry. by Sina Faye Fowler 
and Bessie Brooks West. Published by 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 
1937. $3.00. 


The authors have provided a wealth 
of useful information, recipes and menu 
suggestions planned primarily for the 
director of an institutional food service, 
but useful as well to the student, teacher 
and school lunchroom manager. As the 
title indicates, the recipes are worked 
out for units of fifty and all have been 
carefully tested under the usual institu- 
tional conditions. In addition to the 
large group of recipes given, there are 
invaluable tables giving the amounts of 
food necessary to purchase for fifty 
servings; conversion tables showing 
how to estimate the amount of dry skim 
milk and water needed to replace a 
given volume of liquid skim milk, for 
example; long lists of suggested foods 
for menu planning, all conveniently clas- 
sified and arranged to save time for the 
reader; suggestions for planning and 
serving meals for special occasions, and 
attractive illustrations to add_ interest. 
It is a book that should be very helpful 
to the home economics teacher who has 
to supervise or manage the school cafe- 
teria and a handy reference book for 
the home economics department when 
faced with problems of quantity food 


preparation. 


A HANDBOOK OF Foon PREPARATION, 
by S. F. West and L. Sobye. Published 
by The Macmillan Company, New York. 
1937. $2.00. 

A laboratory manual to supplement 
food texts used in introductory college 
courses. The authors have drawn oa 
long experience in teaching foods 
courses to freshmen at Milwaukee- 
Downer College and have grouped and 
classified their material in a practical 
and very usable manner. The lessons 
and experiments given stress particular- 
ly the science of cookery and deal main- 
ly with food preparation. A useful 
chapter on meal planning, menu making 
and meal service is included as well as 
list of suggested references for students 


THe Famity’s Foon, by Lanman, 
McKay and Zuill. Revised edition 
Published by J. B. Lippincott Company, 
New York, 1937. $1.68. 
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This is a completely revised edition 
of a book that has been widely used as 
a text for foods classes since it wa 
first published in 1931. 
has been brought up to date to meet 


high 


The new edition 


present day changes in school 
courses, and is designed to give the stu 
dent a practical knowledge of food prob 
lem A new chapter has been added 
on the “consumer-buyer of food” which 
discusses marketing problems, the vari 
ous types of services offered by retail 
packaged foods, brands and 
labels, grading of foods, standards, et 
This 


more 


stores, 


edition should even 


than the 


new prove 


useful earlier one 


Foop VALUES OF PorTIONS COMMONLY 
compiled by Anna DePlanter 
Bowes and Charles F. M.D. 
Published by Philadelphia Child Health 
Society 50 cents. 

The purpose of this little book, as put 
by the supply 
authoritative nutritional 
values of foods in a form for quick and 
The tables are 


on portions commonly served in homes 


SERVED, 
Church, 


forth authors, is “to 


data on the 


easy reference.” based 


or restaurants, schools and hospitals. 
Tue Corp Table, compiled and edited 
by Helen Simpson. Published by The 


Macmillan Company, New York. 1936. 
A unique cook book in that it deals 


entirely with the preparation and serv- . 


ice of cold foods—hors d’oeuvres, soups, 
meat, fish, saiads, vegetables, sweets, 
etc. One of the best parts of the book 
is the introduction to each chapter and 
Miss 
evidences a respect for the pleasures of 
with a keen wit that 


reviewer's contention 


the foreword by Simpson—who 
seasoned 
carries out this 
that cook books can be more entertain- 
ing than many novels! A grand book for 
your private cook book collection. Print- 
ed originally in Great Britain, some of 


eating 


the recipes are written in British terms 
of measures—ounces, gills and dessert- 
that in no detracts 


spoons—but way 


from their usefulness. 


To THE QUEEN’s Taste, by Helen 
Train Hilles. Published by Random 
House, New York, 1937. $2.50. 
Designated as “a cook book for mod- 
erns,” this is another cook book you will 
It is decidedly 
treatment and 
humor. 


not want to let slip by. 
unconventional in its 
Written a keen sense of 
Chapter headings such as, “Follow the 


with 


with 
Swallow—Things to be served 
drinks”; “Bred in the Bone—soups, hot 
and cold, clear and creamed”; and “Fol- 
low the Green Line—salads in the mod- 
€rn manner” give an idea of the way 
the author thinks of food. Recipes are, 


however, orthodox form and 


them, suitable for 


given in 
many of 


asions. 


there are 
all ocx 

lhe author is a young society matron, 
Mother of two children and her hobby is 
cooking—and has been for a long time. 
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She is the daughter of Arthur Train, 
the well known writer, and her philos 
ophy of “housekeeping in the modern 
manner” may be summed up in her own 
words, “We are expected to be conver- 
entertainers, 


sationalists, professional 


child psychologists, stylists, interior dec 


orators, politicians, trained nurses and 


getting somewhere with 
It's not a dull life, 
but it was easier for Grandma... We 


best 


chefs besides 


an outside interest 
speedy 


have to make the dish by 


even if slightly unorthodox methods 
We do it.” 


A. revised course of study for voca- 


NEW BASIC OUTLINES 


tional homemaking has been compiled by 
Public 
entitled ‘Voca- 


he Department of Instruction, 


Dakota, 


t 
Pierre, South 


tional Homemaking Education for Sec- 
ondary Schools”. 
Included is a comprehensive outline 
for Homemaking I, II and III, 
suggested problems and teaching aids 

This bulletin (No. 16) would be very 


helpful to those interested in curriculum 


with 


making and revision of vocational home 


making. It is free to residents of South 
Dakota; 
Orders may be 
Hasle, State 
Education, Pierre, South Dakota 


75c to anyone outside the state. 
to Miss Nora V 
Homemaking 


sent 
Supervisor, 


OF INFANT NUTRITION 


By LILLIAN B. STORMS, Ph.D. 


This Classroom Handbook for 


teachers and Supplementary 
Folders for students give basic 
principles of the subject of In- 
fant Nutrition, clearly and sim- 
ply presented so that students 
It affords 


teachers recent scientific data, 


may grasp it easily. 


authoritative and unbiased, ar- 
ranged by an expert in the field 
of home economics, Lillian B. 
Storms, Ph.D., Nutrition 

and Research Counsel for 

the Gerber Products Co. 


Baby Foods 


Strained Vegetable Soup—Beets— 
Tomatoes—Green Beans—Prunes— 
Spinach — Carrots — Cereal — 
Peas—Apricot and Apple Sauce— 
Liver Soup with Vegetables. 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention 


The Teacher’s Handbook out- 
lines a presentation of the sub- 
ject of Infant Nutrition, while 
the Supplementary Folder for 
students gives additional infor- 
mation and amplifies material 
outlined in the Teacher’s folder 
from a practical standpoint. It 
is written in clear non-technical 
language and is illustrated with 


interesting pictures. Send for a 


copy for each of your 


students. 


INFANT NUTRITION MADE MORE INTERESTING 
GERBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 
DEPT, 242, FREMONT, MICH 
(In Canada, Gerber’s are grown and packed by Fine 
Foods of Canada, Ltd., Tecumseh, Ontario) 
Vlease send me without cost 
(a) Teacher's Handbook on Infant Nutrition by Lillian 
B. Storms, Ph.D., 
gestions on how to make lessons more interesting 
(b) Student’s Handbook on Infant Nutrition to supple 
ment classroom discussions. ( ) Please state quan 
tity desired 
(c) A sample can of Gerber’s Strained Food 


Write name and address in margin. 


containing information and sug 
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The Child Life 
Achievement Award 


Admiral Richard E. Byrd, noted ex- 
plorer, and Dr. James Rowland Angell, 
former President of Yale University, 
will assist a distinguished committee of 
leading Americans in selecting the out- 
standing child educator for 1937, ac- 
cording to an announcement made in the 
December issue of Child Life Magazine. 
The award, known as the CuHiLp LIFE 
ACHIEVEMENT AWARD, will be presented 
on May Day—the traditional Children’s 
Day—to the man or woman. who, in the 
opinion of the award committee has 


“accomplished most in the interest of 
children’s education during the past 
year.” An antique bronze statuette of a 
child, designed by Mabel Landrum Tor- 
rey, noted sculptress, will be presented 
to the winner, suitably engraved. 
According to Marjorie Barrows, Ed- 
itor of Child Life Magazine, “candidate 
for the Award may be nominated by 
anyone. The candidate may be a teach- 
er in a backwood’s school, an author, a 
famous educational leader, or anyone 
whose efforts have furthered the in- 
terests of children’s education. The 
committee will consider every candidate 
carefully, and decide only on the basis 








WE KNOW YOU'LL WONDER AT THIS STATEMENT. . 


Ralston Wheat Cereal 











Costs less than 1¢ 
a serving 


J times 
2 


yet is 


richer in vitamin B 
than whole wheat 


a 





When you think of expensive,com- 
plicated vitamin concentrates it’s 
difficult, we know, to believe this 
simple statement. Yet Ralston Wheat 
Cereal does cost less than 1¢ for a 
generous bowlful—and that same 
bowlful provides 2% times as much 
vitamin B as a similar serving of 
natural whole wheat. 

That’s because Ralston Wheat 
Cereal is fine, full-flavored wheat 
enriched with sufficient quantities of 






pure wheat germ to make it 2% times 
richer in this precious vitamin B 
which does so much to keep appe- 
tite and digestion normal. (Each 
gram of Ralston contains 1% Inter- 
national units of vitamin B.) 

In addition, Ralston is completely 
cooked and readily digested after 5 
minutes overanopen flame. Research 
Laboratory Report and samples of 
Ralston Wheat Cereal will be sent 
to you on request. Use the coupon. 


RALSTON WHEAT CEREAL 





RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, Dept, PHE,2174 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. 


Without obligation, please send me samples and copies of the Research Laboratory Report. 


Name 


Gty 





Address - _—e 


State te ey 


(This offer limited to residents of the United States) 
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of accomplishment and service, regard- 
less of the person’s occupation or previ- 
ous achievements.” 

“By means of this annual award,” 
continued Miss Barrows, “we beileve we 
can give rightful recognition to men and 
women educators who have served the 
children of America so faithfully for 
sO many years.” 


High Schools Train 
Good Homemakers 


How effective is high school home 
economics training? A systematic sur- 
vey by Sarah Miner, M. S. Iowa State 
College, gives rather conclusive evidence 
to show that high school graduates with 
a year of foods training who are now 
homemakers follow better food prac- 
tices than homemakers without high 
school foods training. 

Miss Miner chose 45 graduates of 
Waverly High School, Waverly, Ill, 
who cooperated in giving her the data 
for this investigation. Of this number, 
23 had had training and 21 had not. 

Conclusions from this comparison 
were as follows: 

A larger percentage of the home eco- 
nomics group served two or more 
vegetables other than potatoes daily. 

A larger percentage of the trained 
homemakers served fruit more than 
once daily. 

Neither group served sufficient amounts 
of whole grain products. 

A larger percentage of the home eco- 
nomics group served whole grain 
breakfast foods. 

More milk was served per person in the 
home economics group. 

A larger percentage of the home eco- 
nomics group raised and canned vege- 
tables and fruits. 

A larger percentage of the trained home- 
makers read magazine articles on 
homemaking and belonged to home- 
maker clubs. 

- From Jowa Homemaker. 


“We greatly need in education today 
a more general realization of the possi- 
bilities of human beings. The so-called 
intelligence tests and most other meas- 
ures so far devised have only limited 
usefulness because they do not have to 
do with the really important things of 
life. We need to know for example, 
that the so-called “intellectual” is 4 
relatively unimportant part of the busi- 
ness of living—nowhere nearly as im- 
portant as schools have made it appear 
to be; that family and community rela- 
tives, the creative arts, ability to live 
with other people, are major concerns.” 
—Dr. W. Carson Ryan, Jr., President 
of the Progressive Educational Socicty. 
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Who Buys—What and How? 


Father may foot the bills, but Mother 
does most of the purchasing for the 
home, studies made from time to time 
by various agencies show. Additional 
evidence of the truth of this statement 
is provided in the results of a “buying 
practice” study made by home-econom- 
ics supervisors in the Southern States 
last year, under the sponsorship of the 
Office of Education. 

The returns from the study cover 
expenditures by families of home-eco- 
nomics students in rural and town high 
schools, for a wide range of home needs. 
It shows that, of 52,666 purchases re- 
ported, father made 15 per cent, or 
7,787, consisting largely of drugs, barber 
shop services, and food; mother made 
44 per cent, or 23,392, purchases of food, 
household equipment, dry-cleaning serv- 
ices, house furnishings, and magazines; 
and daughter made 32 per cent, or 16,- 
951, purchases, consisting of hose, shoes, 
cosmetics, underwear, recreational sery- 
ices, school lunches, accessories, and 
school supplies. The study showed that 
the daughter of the household purchases 
alone and participates in about 50 per 
cent of the family purchasing and that 
her buying is in relationship to her per- 
sonal clothing and school needs. 

Under the heading “Where Pur- 
chased,” the study showed that of 42,- 
836 purchases, 4 per cent, or 1,946, were 
purchased from mail-order  establish- 
ments; 75 per cent, or 31,996, from 
neighborhood stores; and 20 per cent, 
or 8,894, from nearby towns. 

Of the 44,789 purchases on which the 
method of payment was reported, 75 
per cent were cash purchases, and 25 
per cent were charged. Articles most 
frequently purchased were: Daily pur- 
chases—bread, milk, meat, fresh vege- 
tables; weekly purchases—staple foods; 
and interval purchases—clothing, drugs, 
beauty-parlor services, recreational serv- 
ices, and magazines. 

The study shows clearly that public- 
school purchase their own 
clothing and their other personal neces- 


students 


sities, that most of their purchases are 
made at their home-town store, and that 
they pay cash. 

On the basis of the returns from this 
study, home-economics supervisors in 
the Southern States have recommended 
that home-economics curricula in south- 
€m rural and town high schools include 
Courses designed to develop in students 
the ability to analyze advertising, goods 
labels, guarantees, and claims of sales- 
People; and to plan wisely before mak- 
ing purchases. (It would seem logical 
to suppose that these suggestions will 
Prove usable to schools in other sec- 
tions as well—Ed.) 


—From School Life, December, 1937 
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Clothing Selection Charts 


A set of nine clothing selection charts 
(20 x 30 inches) has been prepared by 
the Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. The titles 
are: Cloth coats for women, wash 
dresses for women, costume - slips, 
women’s hosiery, rompers for creeping 
babies, little girls’ dresses, little boys’ 
suits, winter playsuits, sunsuits. Each 
chart carries a list of the points im- 
portant in selecting a type of garment 
and is illustrated with one or more large 
pictures. Price 40 cents. Address Sn- 
perintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

New free bulletins from the Bureau 


of Home Economics, Washington, D. C., 
include the following: 


Farm Family Living Outlook for 
1938, (Miscellaneous publication #297). 

Methods and Equipment for Home 
Laundering. (Farmers’ Bulletin #1497). 
This has been revised so that the sec- 
tion on equipment is up-to-date with the 
washing and ironing devices now on the 
market. 

Fabrics and Designs for Children’s 
Clothes. (Farmers’ Bulletin #1778). 

Patterns for Children’s Clothing De- 
signed by the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics. This is an illustrated list of 
the commercial companies that are pro- 
ducing patterns from the designs orig- 
inated by the Bureau. 











“IT must do something lo keep my thoughts fresh 


and growing, else I have no intelligent message 


for my fellow man.” 


—JAMES A. GARFIELD 


20th President of the 


Uniled Slates 


HWE Sexton salesman, wherever in this nation he may be, is a 


trained grocer, schooled in the needs of those who feed many 
people each day. His contacts are stimulating. Back of him 
is the vast store of knowledge gathered by this institution through 
years of service to many thousands of customers. His advice is up-to- 


date, his counsel valuable. He will help you make the selections best 


suited to your needs. from the wide variety of foods assembled here 


for your service. He often may make suggestions which will prove 
profitable for you. Busy buyers have come to look to Sexton for new 
items that may be served with profit, for new ideas that will add 


attractiveness to their menus. 


WRITE TODAY FOR THE 
SEXTON SPECIAL 


Merchandise Styled to Your Needs 


JOHN SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO—BROOKLYN 


SEXTO 


JS. & Co., February, 1938 


QUALITY 
FOODS 
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The Home Economics Story 
(Continued from page 49) 


girls are taboo, with the exception of Helen 
Waite, home economics instructor, whom they 
find necessary.?... 

A different but equally attractive ap- 
proach to a similar story is the follow- 
ing: 

With a smudge of flour on the end of his 
nose, Donald Borck, 15, energetically rolls out 
biscuit dough in the cooking class at Walker 
Junior High School, treating with righteous 
masculine scorn the titters of the girls around 


him.? , 


1Cedar Rapids Gazette, February 20, 1937. 
2 The Milwaukee Journal, Nov. 5, 1937. 


Both stories were accompanied by pic- 
tures, and both lean toward feature 
style. To illustrate in comparable 
stories the difference between straight 
and feature handling two more leads 
are included, the first straight, the sec- 
ond with a feature slant. 

A fashion show under the direction of Miss 
Thelma Thorson of the Home Economics de- 
partment was presented at an assembly pro- 
gram yesterday, in the Central High School 
auditorium by members of advanced sewing 
classes. 

When Franklin Junior High sewing girls read 
their ABC’s they do it in terms of fashions, 
and how well they do it was aptly demonstrated 
in their alphabetical fashion revue given for a 
girls’ assembly in the school’s little theatre, Tues- 








Poll of 2,000 teachers shows 
Household Finance series 
most used pamphlet 
material for required reading 














BETTER BUY MANSHIP 


MANAGE 


i} 2,000 high school teachers of home eco- 
nomics a leading publisher recently put this 
question: What books, bulletins or other source 
material do vou prescribe as required reading? 

Returns from the first 291 teachers to answer 
the question reveal that, with the exception of 
text books (31 titles mentioned), more teachers 
prescribe Household Finance consumer booklets 
as required reading than any other source material. 

Exact percentages were: text books 44.3%, 
Houschold’s booklets 23%. Next in extent of use 
was Consumer's Guide (U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture) with 13.4% of the votes. Some 18 other 
sources of material made up the remainder of the 
replies 

Sample volume sent free 


This wide use of Household Finance booklets sug- 
gests that they should be helpful material for 
your classes. The 26 volumes contain a world of 
practical information on intelligent buying for 
the home. They are supplied to home economists 
for mailing cost only. 

If you are not already using the Household 
series, you are invited to send for a free sample 


BETTER BUYMANSHIP 


MENT 
holds 





volume. You will then be able to judge the value 
of the series to you. With this volume you will 
receive a complete list of the other titles in the 
library. Please use the convenient coupon. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION and subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 


+ +.one of America's leading family finance organizations 
with 228 branches in 148 cities 
(nnn nnn nnn 
! H 
! Research Dept. PHE-B I 
: Housenoitp Finance CorPoraTiION ! 
i 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
i] Please send mea free sample volume from the 1 
1 Household Finance Library of Consumer Edu- | 
1 cation. Also a complete list of the other titles in} 
u j 
! 
! 
| 
1 
| 
| 
1 
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the series. 

Name \ 
Address ; 
City State 
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day. As Carolyn Cornish recited the rhymed 
couplets introducing afternoon frocks, beach 
pajamas, cotton ensembles, and the rest of the 
alphabetical set-up, young seamstresses acted 
out the lines by modeling dresses of their own 
making, walking across the stage to the rhythm 
of piano melodies played by Mary Louise Gio. 
vanazZZ1, 

Once the lead is written, the remain- 
der of the story takes form without 
much effort. Only one caution must 
be observed. The paragraphs of the 
story must be arranged in the order 
of their importance. They must not— 
except in unusual stories—approach a 
climax at the end. The exigencies of 
making up a paper may leave only six 
inches of space for a story that re- 
quires eight or nine. If the story is 
correctly arranged it may still be print- 
ed in the six inch space. If the last 
two paragraphs are lopped off the fact 
may be noted by the writer, but the 
story will not seem incomplete to the 
reader. News style, which requires 
that the most important facts be given 
first, secondary facts later, and sup- 
porting or marginal facts last, thus ac- 
commodates itself to the elasticity of 
news space. Moreover it makes possi- 
ble faster scanning of the essentials of 
the news story. If the writer of school 
news will not master this principle, he 
must sacrifice, in many cases, his story; 
in most cases, reader interest. 

The language of the news story is 
no less important. It has been sug- 
gested that the average school article 
written by teachers or administrators is 
pretty dismal reading. Even the edu- 
cated lay reader finds unpalatable the 
barrage of educational jargon and pro- 
fessional circumlocutions that go_ into 
the typical pedagogical exposition. Such 
expressions as “Progressive education,’ 
problem-project,’ 


1.Q., “unit activities,” “ 
and “the extra curriculum” defeat the 
purpose they are meant to serve. There 
is no more call for the educator to use 
such terms in addressing the public 
than there is for the botanist to use 
the Latin and Greek names of common 
flowers in speaking to laymen. The 
newspaper editor and the public want 
clear and direct writing. Adjectives 
should be used sparsely; nouns and 
verbs should be concrete and_ alive 
Verbs, in particular, should suggest 
specific action. Walking is not so gool 
as staggering, plunging, or hobbling. 
The good reporter always avoids the 
abstract. He does not say, “His mother 
bade him an affectionate farewell,” bul 
“His mother gave him a kiss and 4 
ten-dollar bill.” If he can find a word 
rich in connotation he uses it in prefer 


ence to a word with less emotional a 
sociation. He learns that a well-chos¢t 
noun or verb can express more than 4 
weak one with a modifier. 
| Newspaper reporting requires also 
| that one practice the most rigid ecot 
omy in writing. Unnecessary words 
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are dropped. “At the present time” be- 
comes “at present,” and “at the corner 
of Blake Avenue and Seventh Street” 
becomes “at Blake Avenue and Seventh 
Street.” 

The opinion of the writer must be 
suppressed at all times. The story must 
be told without emotional coloring or ap- 
praising terms that originate with the 
author. If others cite opinions they 
may be quoted; often they should be 
quoted. But the writer must be the 
recorder only. He does not step into 
the picture to vent his enthusiasm or 
his disapproval. 

Superlatives he avoids as rarely de- 
fensible and he attempts to weed out of 
his writing all rubber-stamp expressions 
such as “sober as a judge” or “wise 
as an owl.” Anyone can extend the 
list almost indefinitely. Active voice, 
he learns, is stronger than passive voice, 
and he avoids as weak “there is” and 
“there are.” In short, he comes soon to 
realize that newspaper English is dig- 
nified but vivid, simple but varied, am- 
ple. but non-technical. 

It is easy to tell how to write good 
home economics news; it is much harder 
to learn to do it. Constant practice and 
self-criticism are necessary. The news- 
papers themselves are the best models. 
Though little has been done in the spe- 
cific field of home economics reporting, 
the adaptation of general school re- 
porting to home economics is not diffi- 
cult. No part of education holds more 
promise than does home economics for 
the young woman who wants to be 
interpreter as well as teacher. An ap- 
preciative public must inevitably be her 
reward for the many hours she must 
give to the mastering of the lively art 
of news reporting. Home economics 
has sore need for good reporters, for 
good interpreters. 


The Newer Home Economics 
Continued from page 47) 


for the rest of the class; it was sug- 
gested they read recent books on home- 
making. As a result they became in- 
terested and asked the teacher for work 
on child care, since most of them had 
small children in their families or 
acquaintance with children of the com- 
munity 

The writer is not unmindful of the 
boys who have displayed active interest 
in electing courses in homemaking in 
their education. Their training and ap- 
Preciation in this will reap untold results 
for making better homes and finer rela- 
tionships in the homes of the country. 


In our training for the newer home eco- 


. ‘The reader is referred to Chap. V. “Find- 
ing and Writing School News” in J. Erle Grin- 
nell, Interpreting the Public Schools, McGraw 
Hill Book ( o 1937, 


nomics we should also not forget the 
adults and should carry on the training 
when many of our girls actually have 
their own homes. 

The writer is inclined to believe the 
term “homemaking” used generally in 
schools for training is liked by the girls 
and boys, as well as adults and parents. 
It defines our goal pretty definitely and is 
comprehensive enough to give us a real 
job to do and a forward look. 

Our teachers of homemaking might 
ask themselves these questions as stated 
in the year book mentioned above: 
“What are the most important, vital, 
basic, profound and far reaching needs 


of this community?” “What are the 
processes arising out of the past, now 
active in this community and broader 
society, which move toward or away 
from the desired outcome?” “What is 
my part in aiding the creative, construc- 
tive forces toward success?” 

If you can participate in solving some 
of these needs and working them out 
with your classes, you are contributing 
toward the newer home economics or 
homemaking teaching in your commun- 
ity. It is now a way of living which we 
are aiming to teach—the art of living in 
its finer and more beautiful sense. 





Worthy of the art of 
cookery is the de Juxe 
Carnation Cook Book, 
with its beautiful sam- 
pler cover and six- 
“From Comented toon stunning full- 


ows 


Ke 


| page color photographs, showing in- 


viting settings for appetizing dishes. 

In this 96-page book, with its 
ample pages set in large, readable 
type, are nearly three hundred un- 
usual recipes, covering every 
branch of cookery—also party 
menus, special diets, practical tips 


galore, and invaluable hints on how 
to use Irradiated Carnation Milk to 
make good cooking better. 

Send now for your copy of the 
Carnation Cook Book. The coupon 
below is for your convenience. 


CARNATION COMPANY 
702A Gas Light Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis 


Please find enclosed 15c in (coin) (stamps) to cover 
cost and postage, for the de /uxe Carnation Cook 
Book 
Name 


Address 


City State 
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Old World Markets so tiny that, fried and eaten—bones, 
it 4 eyes and all—a dozen at a serving, 
(Continued from page 51) they resemble and taste like very 


green with mold, cheeses the size of salty French fried potatoes. 


saucers, or large as millstones, mingle 
aromas in one strong breath-taking odor. 


Serene among hordes of strident 
fishwives, a madonna-like woman 
catches your attention as she holds up 
an iridescent fish beautiful as the 
orange-sailed boat that brought it in. 


But this smell is perfume, delicate, 
intangible, compared to the strong 
briny, fishy stench that overwhelms 
you in the fish shed nearby. Hand- 
kerchief to nose, you pick your way 
over wet floors between tubs and black “ink’’ out of neutral-colored 
tanks of live fish. Here are tables of squids. He points to the squids, rolls 
gasping, flapping fish, tanks of writhing his 
and stomach, 


A black-browed Italian flashes you 
a gleaming smile as he squeezes the 


eyes heavenward, and pats his 
eels, shrimps, crawling crabs 


snails, and millions of whitebait, fish In contrast to noisy Italian markets, 





A Textbook Covering the Sewing Processes of Garment Making 


ESSENTIALS OF SEWING 











New 
" By Rosamond C. Cook 
ow 
Professor of Home Economics, University of Cincinnati 
Priced 
Edition This text fully covers all the sewing processes entering into gar- 


ment making. It gives a basic foundation for garment making, 
including how to use a pattern, how to alter a pattern, how to make 
hand and decorative stitches, how to finish seams, hems, necklines, 
how to put in sleeves, and how to finish them, and much kindred 
information. It is not based on any course of study, but may be 
used equally well with any course. It is planned for use in junior 
and senior high schools. In cloth binding at $1.00. 


IN STRONG PAPER BINDING, ONLY 88 CENTS 


CLOTHING UNITS 


By Frances S. Miller and Helen H. Laitem 
Public Schools, Lakewood, Ohio 


These units are organized around the construction of garments 
and are intended for use in beginning classes in clothing, either 


in junior or senior high schools. It includes a study of cotton and 











linen fibers and materials, de- 
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sign and color in dress, and 
cost and care of clothing. 
Heavy paper covers with cloth 
back, 176 pages, 88 cents. 


IMPORTANT BOOKS 


Good Taste in Dress 

Historic Costume 

Art Training Through Home 
Problems 

Meal Planning and Table Serv- 
ice 

Ask for a free sample 

“Rating Scale for 

Personal Appearance 


The Manual Arts Press 


Peoria, Illinois 











THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
PEORIAL, ILLINOIS 


Please send the books as 
checked below: 


[1] Essentials of Sewing 
[] Paper $ .88 


C1 Cloth 1.00 

[] Clothing Units .88 
[] Good Taste in Dress 1.00 
Historic Costume 2.75 


[J] Art Training Through 
Home Problems 2.85 


Meal Planning and 
Table Service 2.00 


Enclosed find $.. 


SUING od SN Bae 
Name 

Ea eer tana Saree 
City G& State..... 


TO A Pe err rae ae 
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the open-air market in Brussels 
Grand’ Place is full of peaceful charm, 
When early morning sunshine winks 
from leaded panes of medieval build- 
ings surrounding this ancient square, 
merchants tranquilly spread vegetables 
in shaggy green rows on the cobble- 
stones. You decide that the Belgians, like 
the French, are fond of salads, judg- 
ing by the piles of long green cucum- 
bers, celery, lettuce and water cress, 

Beside breastworks of huge green 
cabbages or carrots sit silver-haired, 
fine-featured old market women, some 
wearing wooden shoes, and with black 
woolen shawls crossed neatly over 
dark dresses. Fat tabby cats purr be- 
side them. You hear mewing but see 
no cat. Suddenly you realize it comes 
from the cloth-covered basket  car- 
ried by a jolly grandam. 

What you will remember longest 
about Brussels’ market are the dog 
carts. When a merchant plods along, 
pulling after hirn a cart heaped with 
vegetables, the harnessed dog trots 
meekly between the cart’s two big 
wheels, pulling his share. When the 
cart is empty, the dog sits patiently 
in leather and chain harness beneath 
the upturned shafts. 

Across the Channel to London’s 
Covent Garden Market! Westminster 
monks used to spade up their “con- 
vent garden” on this site where mer- 
chants now supply London with moun- 
tains of fruits, vegetables, and flow- 
ers. Porters pass, pushing barrows 
of broad beans, with foot-long pods, 
cucumbers nearly two feet in length, 
elongated purple-black aubergines. A 
grinning porter swaggers by with a 
dozen empty bushel baskets perched like 
a tower on his head. 

Sparrows chatter gayly high in the 
rafters under the glass roof through 
which sunlight pours onto masses of 
flowers. Among red rambler roses 
such as climb the eaves of thatched 
English cottages, sit women in shabby 
black making funeral wreaths. 

“Are all these vegetables and flow- 
ers grown in England?” you ask a 
merchant. 

“No mum,” he says, between sips of 
morning tea, “These flowers come 
from the Scilly Islands, those vege- 
tables there from Brittany.” 

Drays clatter up, pulled by shaggy- 
One is patted 


on the nose by his owner. “Vou 


hoofed cart horses. 


should see him dressed up some toime, 
Miss,” says the owner proudly. “On 
March 29 when he walks in the Cart 
Horse Parade with all his red tassels, 
sure he’s a foine looking soight.” 
“What do you wear in the parade?” 
” These suits 


adorned with pearl buttons are the 


“My pearlies, mum 


peddlers’ holiday clothes. 
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SIX FINE PROGRAMS 


of Special Interest to 
Teachers of Home Economics 


WHAT ARE THEY? 


e 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 
NEW STUDY COURSE ON 
CONSUMER RELATIONS 


TOPICS 


1. THE CONSUMER ASKS QUESTIONS 
2. THE BUSINESS MAN ANSWERS 
3. THE CONSUMER'S PROBLEMS IN FABRICS 
4. THE CONSUMER BUYS ACCESSORIES 
5. INDUSTRY TALKS TO THE CONSUMER 
6. THE CONSUMER SEES IT THROUGH 

With each program come two or three papers 
written by authorities on problems which are troub- 
ling consumers today. Definite information clearly 
presented. 

To secure a complete kit of 17 pamphlets, send 
your name, address and 10 cents in stamps or coin to 


Mrs. Anna Steese Richardson, Consumer Division 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


250 PARK AVENUE + NEW YORK CITY 














EFFICIENT OVEN-PERFORMANCE = 
SUCCESSFUL BAKING 


< > \yr S 
+ MORE PROFT! Home Economists praise Libby’s Descriptive 
For the SCHOOL CAFETERIA Labels because they are specific about quantity, 


variety, size, and style of pack 
The Blodgett Roaster-Baker built @ Hailed as an outstanding contribution to in- 
a seek te deeds of coms telligent, economical buying is Libby's descriptive 
» ¢ s y ° : . 

: : labeling of canned foods. Housewives and Home 
modern school lunchroom, guar- Economists unite in praising this helpful service 
an ae ... aservice in which Libby pioneered. 
antees IMPROVED SERVICE! ibs aniele | 

Examine the typical Libby labels shown here. Not: 


Here’s Why: that they tell you not only the size number of the 
Economy of Operation can, but the variety, stvle and quantity of the con 

tents. 
Flexibility in Use 
Automatic Temperature As clearly as the Libby name says “quality”, Libby’s 
Control labels tell you just what's inside the can! 


Even Heat Distribution 





Compact Size . 
' Ittractive booklet, “How to Serve and 


Saves Time and Temper How to Buy Canned Salmon”. It's free, in 


Sturdy, Lasting Construc- single copies or in quantities for classroom use. 


tion 


Home Economics Dept., Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 
Please send me free coptes of your new Salmon 
hooklet. 

Write for full details Name 

Iddress 


, City 
Burlington Vermont “ PH-> 


Neat, Attractive Appear- 
ance 


The G. S. Blodgett Co., Ine. 











——— 
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Tuis is just one of 
a group of teaching aids on 
utility clothing prepared after 
scientific study made in a 
modern manufacturing plant. 


Home Economics teachers 
will be supplied with book- 
lets, wall charts and student 
folders, an exhibit of fabrics 
and garments for work and 
play that will give students 
practical information of value 
in buying. Write to 


TEXTILES EDUCATION BUREAU 


401 Broadway New York City 


in cooperation with 


The H. D. LEE MERC. COMPANY 








EXACT TEMPERATURES 
AVOID COSTLY 
COOKING FAILURES 






COOKING EXPERTS AGREE 
on this point. The Rochester 
Candy Deep-Fat Thermome- 
ter is always accurate. Easy 
to read dial. Safe too, be- 
cause no mercury or glass 
tubes are used. Chromium, 
easy to clean Practically 
unbreakable. Sent post-paid 
or €.0.D. if not_ available 
through dealers Descriptive 
folder free on this and other 
Rochester Dial Thermometers 
priced from 50 cents up. 

ROCHESTER MFG. co. 

6 


Rockwood St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


CANDY-DEEP 
THERMOME 


FAT 
TERS 


A Tour To The Orient 


(Continued from page 55) 


was the first to carry passengers after 
the so-called “incident,” and from Peip- 
ing to Tientsin our train was run by 
radio. This and the movement of Jap- 
anese troops and war materials made 
this trip, normally taking two and one- 
half hours, nine and one-half hours in 
length, and the total trip from Peiping 
to Mukden, taking normally fifteen 
hours, took three days instead. The trip 
from Tientsin to Mukden was delayed 
largely by floods and the movement of 
Japanese troops. Though the guards on 
the train insisted upon pulling the shades 
down for long periods many times a 
day to prevent the disclosure of troop 
trains or fortifications, it was, however, 
evident to us that Japan was moving 
a large body of her able-bodied men 
into China for a major war. 





One evening about 7:00 o’clock when 
we reached Shanhaikwan where the 
great wall comes down to the sea, we 
were informed that we could not go on 
| as the heavy rains had washed out 
tracks and the one hotel there (rail- 
way) was filled and that they must send 
| our cars back to Tientsin. They said 
| we could sit in the station one night 
until the tracks were repaired. Imagine 
the joys of conducting a tour! We had 
just twenty people too many my col- 
league and I first thought. Our second 
| thought was, “Let’s stay by our cars. 
They have taken our tickets. We must 
have some place to sleep, and eventually 
they will have to get us to Mukden.” 
So we said, “We 
in the station; we have to stay in 
our cars.” So we sat! After a little con- 
ferring they told us that they would 


cannot sit up 


side-track our cars but that we could 
not go to the hotel for dinner as “Jap- 
anese maidens are forbidden from being 
on the streets at night.” To which we 
replied, “We are not Japanese maidens 
and we ARE hungry,” so in due time we 
were escorted to the hotel for dinner. 
All through this Shanhaikwan_ ex- 
perience we heard not a complaint from 
| any member of our group. We had 
| warned them that it would be a hard 
trip, that we would doubtless encounter 
delay, and that we might have to sit 
up all night—so when they had places 
where they could lie down and _ sleep 
even without bedding, it was better than 
they anticipated. We voted to go to 
Peiping and were glad we had gone, so 
that seemed a small price to pay in dis- 
comfort for a rare experience. 
While in Peiping ten additional days 
we met interesting people, had some 


talks by good speakers, press men, col- 
lege presidents, and social workers. We 
| saw relief work, rolled bandages, and 
watched the tent city in the Embassy 
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grow. For diversion we visited shops 
that were open and explored institutions 
and parts of Peiping we had not seen. 
Social contacts grew, and we became 
acquainted with many interesting per- 
sonalities who came to the Grand Hotel 
des Wagon-Lits for refuge. This was 
the only Western hotel in the Le- 
gation. There were anxious-looking 
Chinese who carried into the hotel with 
them their most precious art treasures; 
Japanese who were perhaps newspaper 
men or officials, and Americans from 
the commercial, educational, and mis- 
sionary groups. Several were news- 
paper men and moving picture agents. 
In addition to the American, Chinese, 
and Japanese, there were Irish, English, 
Scotch, German, Russian, and Italian 
nationalities residing in this hotel. In 
this situation no formalities of intro- 
duction were necessary. Information and 
experiences were gladly shared with 
others interested. 


(Turn to page 86) 


PRACTICAL DRESS DESIGN 
A Laboratory Manual 








| in Fitting and Free-hand Pattern Making 


Price $3.00 
by Mabel D. Erwin 
Professor of Clothing and Textiles 
Texas Technological College 
Lubbock Texas 











Record Sheets 


for 
Canned Food Purchases 


Pad of 75 sheets, 4” x 6”, especially de- 
signed for school cafeteria directors and 
managers, foods teachers, and consumer 
study groups, for keeping record of can- 
ned food bought, packer or distributor, 
description, condition, use, etc. May be 
hung on wall, or pulled off and kept in 
card file. 
Price: 25c, postpaid 
NATALIE MORRIS 
5219 Prytania Street New Orleans, La. 








FREE to 
teachers 
| —acopy of the 
| latest Pet Milk 
cookbook con- 
taining 75 test- 
ed recipes for better food at lower 
cost made with Irradiated Pet Milk. 














PET MILK COMPANY 
1447b Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me, free of charge, 
“Satisfying Food for 2 or 4 or 6” 







I teach (subjects) E 
school (grade 

Name 

Address 


City State 
(Offer limited to Continental U. S.) 
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THE 
FOUNDATIONS 
OF 
NUTRITION 


Revised 





By Mary Swartz Rose 


The new Third Edition of this standard text, revised 
and brought up to date throughout, will be published Feb- 
tuary 8th, in time for second semester. Complete, thor- 
oughly accurate, and practical, this text has long proved 
its worth as “one of the best and yet simplest expositions 
of the science of nutrition to be found in English... a 


$3.50 


veritable gold mine of information.” 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY NEW YORK 











Home Economics Programs = 1938 
384 Pages—S$2.50—384 Pages 
Here’s a Brand New Book—Just Out! 


GOOD NEWS 


There was a young teacher, (Oh, dear, was it you?) 
Who worked hard all day, and THEN wasn't through! 
And one of her troubles, aye, there was the rub, 
Was what program to have for her HOME EC CLUB! 
Then along came a letter, and in it GOOD NEWS! 
And now she is free of THOSE PROGRAM BLUES! 


A Wealth of Program Material 





does. 


CLUB 


law 


35 pages of what a REALLY SUCCESSFU! 
10 pages of constitution, initiation, parliamentary 
10 plans for YEARLY PROGRAMS around a 
100 PROGRAM ideas for use at club meetings. 
100 ways for home economics clubs to EARN MONEY. 
100 ACTIVITIES for home economics clubs to sponsor. 

of high school ETIQUETTE for club study. 
of PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT club 
of HOME ECONOMICS EXHIBITS for elub use. 
SONGS for 
short HUMOROUS. selections. 

25 pages of short INSPIRATIONAL. | selections. 
of HOME ECONOMICS PLAYS, (15 
of FASHIONS SHOWS, one for every display 
TEAS, BANQUETS, PARTIES. 


central theme 


35 pages 


35 pages for study. 
35 pages 
50 home 


25 pages of 


economics every occasion. 


50 pages new plays) 
35 pages 


35 pages of ideas for 


IF you have a elub vou will find this book a treasure. 


IF you want to have a club this book will help to erganize a 
elub and carry it through,—or 


IF you don’t have a elub this book will plan your teas, parties, 
assembly, and public programs, and add pep and excitement 
to the elassroom. 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


4801 Independence Avenue Kansas City, Missouri 
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@ This is the fifth of a series of messages from Patricia Collier, 


Home Economist for the Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd. 


STILL WARM FROM 
THE MORNING SUN 


It’s like magic, the way these Dole-grown pineapples are 
whisked from the field to the can, just at the peak of per- 
fection. From the moment the fresh, sun-ripened fruit 
arrives at the cannery, only a few seconds elapse before 
it has been peeled and trimmed, the juice extracted and 
canned by the exclusive Dole Fast-Seal Vacuum-Packing 
Process. 

Now you can understand why Dole Pineapple Juice 
from Hawaii—natural and unsweetened—has the true 
tang and flavor of field-fresh pineapple. 


dtsinin Coon — 


Dole Home Economist 


For Your Data and Recipe Files: A series of cards containing 
important scientific facts about Dole Pineapple and Pineapple 
Juice, and practical, tested recipes. Sent to you without charge. 


Just write to the Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd., San Francisco. 


[ MEAT LOAF HON 
Tr K 
| 3 " . 


Round of Beet ( 


OLULI 


Pork (2° 
Veal (grout 
Salt 

Peppet 

Dry Mustard 
Soft Bread ¢ rumbs 
Crushed Pineappl 


Dole 
tee hopped) 


Pimiento (chop 
Canned Pumice 


Strips Bacon 


Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., also packers of “Dole 
Pineapple Gems,” Sliced, Crushed, Tidbits, and the new 
“Royal Spears.” Honolulu, Hawaii, U. S. A.—Sales 
Offices: San Francisco. © 1937, H. P. Co., Ltd. 
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SAFE FOR SEWING 


STUDENTS purchasing wash- 
able fabrics have long been de- 
ceived by the careless general- 
ization of “Pre-Shrunk”. Now 
they are assured protection from 
shrinkage by insisting on seeing 
the identification ‘“Sanforized- 
Shrunk” on boltboard or selvage 
—the only process that shrinks 
cottons and linens completely 
and permanently. 





Send for “Facts about Shrink- 
age” and other educational lit- 
erature on Sanforized-Shrunk. 


Saupe Sent 











NEW and FREE! 


“HOW TO MAKE HOOKED 
AND BRAIDED RUGS” 
Send for this illustrated booklet 
giving detailed directions for mak- 
ing the beautiful Hooked, Braided 
and Crocheted Rugs now in such 
popular favor for American homes. 
“HOME DYEING OF RUGS 
AND UPHOLSTERY” 
Bring back the color beauty of your 
worn rugs and prolong their service 
with Diamond Dyes! Send postcard 
for both booklets. Diamond Tints 
& Dyes, Dept. 16-R, Burlington, Vt. 


DIAMOND TINTS & DYES 





SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO SCHOOLS 
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A Tour To The Orient 


(Continued from page 84) 


The delay from floods gave us a 
week’s stay in Manchukuo. We regret 
greatly missing Korea, but we had not 
planned this stay in Manchukuo, so it 
was a very satisfactory substitute since 
a substitute was imperative. The two 
weeks in Japan enabled our party to 
leave the Orient with contacts with the 
educational groups, homemakers, and 
shop keepers in Japan, and a chance 
to see the beauty of the country. There- 
fore, this added length of time in the 
Orient will unquestionably give us a 
more balanced viewpoint of the Japanese 
people than could have been possible 
otherwise. To be sure, we had a chance 
during these two weeks to see war hys- 
teria at its height, for singing and cheer- 
ing as they sent their men to the front 
was deafening as our trains pulled in and 
out of stations everywhere in Japan, and 
early in the mornings we would hear 
truck loads of youth passing by our ho- 
tels. One man from each family, it is 
said, must be at the station as a man 
from his community departs—each with 
a flag and a song to cheer. 

It is a big burden for the homemakers 
of Japan and China to carry—sending 
their sons and husbands to war and 
making their meager incomes pay the 
increasingly heavy taxes and supply the 


demands of their families with food, 
clothing, shelter, and education. 

Not once during our stay there did 
I hear one Chinese—from ricksha boys 
to educational leaders—utter one word 
of bitterness about the Japanese. Only 
with anxious looks did they say, “We 
only want a chance to continue the re- 
construction we have begun,” and in 
which they have made incredible prog- 
ress within the past five years. 

Our group has returned to the States 
with a deepened sense of the horror, the 
tragedy, and the futility of war. This 
has been the most challenging and 
thought-provoking summer we have ever 
experienced. We have returned to our 
country with an enlarged sense of re- 
sponsibility for the privileges we _ in- 
herit as American citizens, the privilege 
this summer’s tour gave us, a deeper 
appreciation and understanding of the 
common and many of the educated 
classes of China and Japan, and a long- 
ing for an_ international instrument 
which will draw this undeclared war in 
China to an early conclusion and make 
future wars impossible 


A questionnaire used in a junior high 
school asked students “What makes a 
good home economics teacher?” An- 
swers included the following: “One who 
is tactful, cooperative, fair, thorough, 
knows her subject, uses reference books, 
is well dressed, gets results.” 





Established 1885. 


ALBERT 


Teachers’ Agency, 


25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Bachelors’, Masters’, Doctors’ wanted for 1938. Best schools and colleges 
our clients. Send for folder today. NATA. 


Cor, Agencies: 535-Sth Ave., N. Y. Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 





Placements in HOME ECONOMICS in 1937 far 
ahead of 1936. Supply practically exhausted. Salaries from $1000 to 


2600 in high schools; up to $4000 in colleges and teachers’ colleges. 











CLARK - BREWER 
CHICAGO 
56th YEAR 


NEW YORK 
Flatiron Bldg. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Palace Bldg. 


KANSAS CITY 
N. Y. Life Bldg. 


SPOKANE 
Columbia Bldg. 





LYON & HEALY BLDG. 








HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHERS offices. 


Wanted for High Schools & Colleges. One fee registers in all 
ADDRESS ANY OFFICE—Dept. 11. 

















CHICAGO 
Our Service Is 
Nationwide 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


Well-qualified teachers of Home Economics are in 
great demand. We have requests for administrators 
and instructors trained in Home Economics Educa- 
tion, Consumer Education, and the sociological as- 
pects of Home Economics. We receive many calls 
for those prepared in Foods, Clothing, and the Re- 
lated Arts. Address 1200-11 Steger Bldg., 28 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. (N.A.T.A.) 





Home Economics in 1937 
was one of our most ac- 


tive departments, De- 
mand exceeded the sup- 
ply. Actual shortage of 


well-qualified 
still exists. 


HUGHES | w2%. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
candidates 25 E. Jackson Blvd.. Chicago, tll. 
Member N.A.T.A. 


Very fine college posi- 
teachers 
with higher degrees. 
Exeellent city and 
suburban positions for 
high school teachers. 











At 





Serve 
BLUE RIBBON BOUILLON CUBES 
Luncheon _ or 
Also Excellent for Seasoning 
Soups — Gravies — Vegetables 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


Dinner 





239-4th AVE., NEW YORK | 
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THE SYMBOL OF 


RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


For twenty-three years we have specialized in pro- 
viding Home Economics Educators with reliable 
illustrative materials consisting of educational 
samples, charts or exhibits of high grade products. 
Lesson helps and valuable teaching suggestions are 
also published in the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which is sent monthly to all Home Economics Edu- 
cators that have enrolled to receive the Service. 
This Service is provided through the cooperation of 
several of the leading manufacturers in the United 
States, to Home Economics Educators who desire 
reliable, illustrative material and authentic data re- 
garding it. 

If you are not receiving this Service write today 
giving your title and the subjects you teach and your 
name will be enrolled for 1937-38, without cost or 
other obligations. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, 


Gerald B. Wadsworth, President 
FREEPORT NEW YORK 


INC. 











Originated by 


‘Chis China SAVES SPACE 


Old Madrid P. 127 


Econo-Rim, the longer-lived china, saves up to 
34% of space on trays and_ tables—inviting 
hungry students to order more food. The gay 
designs and modern shapes appeal to boys and 
girls. They respect the high quality of the ware 


and handle it more carefully. 


The hard 


breakage. Econo-Rim always looks new—the 


strong body and glaze minimize 
colors never fade or wear off. Saves space on 
shelves and in the dishwasher, too. Many hand- 


some stock patterns available. 


Write for free folder. 


CHINA 


Pottery Co 


SYRACUSE 


Onondaga 


Syracuse, N. Y 








VM A TEACHER BUT I-NEVER KNEW 
THE FACTS ABOUT MARGARINE UNTIL... 








YOU SEE, 
MISS HARRIS, 


AND YOU 
GUARANTEE 


AT THE NEW a ae 
IN BAYONNE, N. °- 


BUT CAN YOU 
BE SURE 


YES, INDEED! 


WE CERTAINLY \ 
NEW NUCOA IS 


DO! NEW NUCOA 


NEW NUCOA 

1S MANUFACTURED UNDER RIGID 
LABORATORY CONTROL. IT IS MADE 
BY CHURNING DOMESTIC VEGETABLE 
OILS WITH CULTURED SKIM MILK AND 


7,500 U.S. P. 
VITAMIN A 
UNITS IN 
EVERY POUND? 


1S SUBJECTED 
TO THREE SEPA- 
RATE CHECKS 
TO ASSURE 
UNIFORM FOR- 


NEW NUCOA 
1S ALWAYS 
FRESH WHEN 
IT REACHES 
THE CONSUMER? 


MADE ON ORDER 
ONLY. AFTER 
TRIPLE-WRAPPING, 
IT IS SHIPPED IM- 
MEDIATELY UNDER 


IT IS NOW FOR- 
TIFIED WITH 
VITAMIN A 


SI 
fi 
= 
~ . 
i. 9 


ESIDES its outstanding nutritional qualities, New 
Nucoa’s delicate, fresh flavor and plastic consistency 
make it ideal as a spread for bread, as a shortening, asa 
seasoning, and for pan frying. 


THE 


TIFICATION REFRIGERATION 























THANK YOU, DR. VAHLTEICH ! 
YOU'VE CERTAINLY OPENED 
MY EYES TO THE REAL 
FACTS ABOUT THIS WHOLE- 
SOME, ECONOMICAL PRODUCT 


NOW I ADVISE ALL MY 
STUDENTS TO USE NEW NUCOA! 











If you want more infor- 
mation about Nucoa, you 
may either visit one of our 
three plants, or write us. 
We will be glad to answer 
all your questions. 


BEST FOODS, INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES — 88 LEXINGTON AVE., N.Y.C. 


Bayonne, N. J.—Avenue A & 4th St 
Chicago— 2802 So. Kilbourne Ave. 
San Francisco—1900 Bryant St 
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The Chest—Ancestor 
of Modern Furniture 


INSTITUTIONAL | (Continued from page 57) | 
COOKING 


| her coronet or ropes of pearls, or her 
little cap of gold studded with jewels, 
ancestor of the boudoir cap. Her jewels 
she would need to have, for those were 








For economical results in improved 
institutional diets be sure to in- 


clude dry milk solids. It supplies frequently the traveler's cheques of 
needed calcium, valuable proteins moneyless days, and certainly gave au- 
and other nutrients as only milk thority and _ prestige. 

supplies them. Send for your copy ; i 4 : 

of Institute Bulletin 503 contain- Of all the forms derived from the 
ing proven recipes that will help | prolific chest, none perhaps was more 
you enrich nutritive value at | important or more interesting than the | 


minimum expense, 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Drawer Q-1, 221 N. La Sacre Sr. 
Cuicaco, IL. 


jewel casket. This little treasure chest 
was usually smaller than the other 
types, partly, I suppose, because it had 
relatively little treasure, and partly be- 
cause it was made so strong that it was 


just as heavy as a large one. va] 
| The love of jewels is an ancient one. t ait 
ALL In the days of Cleopatra the dancing 
girls wore girdles of silver and gold, 
ABOUT + + Let us 
d wide anklets and bracelets, all enhanc- 
S | [ K sate daring ing the slimness of their forms. And B i wt D r R 
We spin 


STOCKINGS a: Saf f before Egypt was India. Charms to 
the laleo 











We have an ideal 








for your copies of 


keep away the evil ones; tokens, then 


GoLp STRIPE as now, from the “true love.” Jewelry 
PRACTICAL HOME 


- e 4/4 | sV fe ing 
Silk Stockings ‘i “4 sy a or se gree i 
egend or another, is almost as old as ECONOMICS 
femininity. So it is no wonder that the 
| treasure boxes in which jewels were kept 


--folder describing the manufac 


ture of full fashioned silk hosiery. A fabrikoid ff 
green ftabrikolid sti 






















Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Inc. had so much love lavished upon them. 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. Jewel caskets have played a romantic board cover with gold let- 
part in literature. Do we not all remem- tering. It will hold a full 
SEWING ROOM SUPPLIES | ber stories like that of the lovers of hid A f th 
Pinking Machines Portia taking their chances on gold and year's copies of the maga- 
ater, Sega silver caskets, only to let Bassanio of | zine and keep them in 
$500 Shae Genee the modest taste win the judicial lady: shape for reference. 


Pins, Needles and 
Many Other Items. 


Do we not remember fair Marguerite 
enchanted with a casket of jewels which 
Send for Price List Faust had left at her doorway? | 


Compl 
FOB. ” An ornament to any book 
icago 
BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO., 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago, III. 


shelf. Delivered to you 
for only $1.50. 


Through the ages, then, the chest in 


one form or another has held its place 
as an essential in the household furnish- | 
ings, and few pieces seem to evoke an a 4 
VITAMIN LESSON PLANS equal amount of sentiment or romantic . 

interest. Whether we think of it as Practical Home Economics 


Suggested Lesson Plans for Sent | holding the rich fabrics of an early 468 Fourth Avenue, New York City 















teachers, which provide accu- 
rate information on Vitamins 
A, B, C, D, E and G, also illus- 

trative aa, ee , the farmer’s grain, the bride’s dreams, 

data, and bibliography. > . ; 

: “enue ea i See < or whether we think of it developing 

tional materials by the Wis- through the centuries to satisfy the di- 

> 3] Ste > yay . 

Sablie ee is vergent needs of today, surely there is 

gratis upon request. Dept. PE bound up with the idea of it, a vital, 

stirring quality that makes it verily a 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH @ treasure chest of fascinating memories 
FOUNDATION... MADISON, WIS. | and rare tales. 





trader, the gold and jewels of some 








brave buccaneer, the “queene’s heade,” ---- 
Since 1824 






ACOA 


A Blessing in FRENCH DRESSING 


Write for Free 48-pg. Cook Book of Prize Recipes 
|  Angostura-Wuppermann Corp., Norwalk, Conn. 
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HUGHES PRINTING © 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA 
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the Call 
of the Great 


UTDOORS 


BISQUICK! 


Lessons on Bisquick Outdoor Cooking —a good 
spring tonic for your classes! Send for free set 
of ‘‘Helps on Outdoor Cooking”’. 





Spring! When every ripple of water smiles back at 
dappled skies. And all outdoors stirs with new life. . . . 
Picnic time! — who could think of anything else? 


Better plan some lessons on outdoor cooking. No picnic 
is really perfect without something hot from the fire 
—and cooked on the spot! Bisquick makes it easy —and 
more fun than ever. For each baking turns out perfect 
—no matter how sketchy the cooking equipment. 


Been a tenderfoot can be a good cook with 
Bisquick! Mouth-watering hot biscuits and 
many Bisquick variations can be baked in a 
reflector oven (above), or in a pan over the fire. 
Or an improvised oven made by turning a 
deep kettle over a heavy skillet and baking the 
biscuits on a rack raised a little from the bot- 
tom of the pan. 


MARCH, 1938 








Fewer things to buy and “tote”, when Bisquick goes 
along. It’s the complete biscuit recipe except for liquid 
(Gold Medal “‘Kitchen-tested”’* Flour, pure vegetable 
shortening, and the other five ingredients listed on 
the package). Ingredients correctly proportioned and 


b!ended— then tried out by bakings. 


Almost endless variety can be achieved in outdoor, 
cabin or trailer meals through use of Bisquick. Bis 
cuits, butter cakes, pan bread. Baked meat sand 
wiches and shortcakes. Dumplings cooked on top of 
stew. Pancakes, ete. 


Send today for free set of ‘Helps on Outdoor Cook- 
ing” developed especially for cooking teachers by the 
Gold Medal Home Economics Department: Shortcut 
recipes for many enticing outdoor treats. Menus that 
are practical and that make hearty appetites heartier 
still! Instructions on building a simple outdoor oven. 
And copy of Betty Crocker’s book, ‘“‘How to Take a 
Trick a Day with Bisquick” (including section on out 
*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


door cooking). 


*% Bisquick and advertising claims made for it are a 
"AMERICAN ~ 


f MEDICAL cepted by the American Medical Association's 
Council on Foods 


Gree! ‘Helps on Outdoor Cooking” 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT No. 187 


GENERAL MILLs, INcC., MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Please send me your free set of “Helps on Outdoor Cooking”: Recipes 
menus, instruction sheet on building an outdoor oven, and book, 
to Take a Trick a Day with Bisquick”’. I understand I am not obligated 


in any way. 
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os BANANA BRAN 


BANANA BRAN MUFFINS 


1 cup sifted flour 4 cup sugar 

14 teaspoon salt 1 egg, well beaten 

34 teaspoon soda 1 cup bran 

2 tablespoons 2 tablespoons sour milk 
shortening or buttermilk 

2 cups thinly sliced bananas (2 to 3 bananas) 


Sift together the flour, salt and soda. Rub the shortening to a creamy 
consistency with the back of a spoon. Stir the sugar slowly into the 
shortening, and continue stirring until light and fluffy. Add egg, bran 
and milk. Mix and let stand while slicing bananas. Add banana and 
mix well. Stir in dry ingredients, mixing only enough to dampen all 
the flour. Bake in well-greased muffin pans in a moderate oven (375°F) 
30 to 35 minutes. Makes 6 large or 12 small muffins. 


UNITED FRUIT BANANAS distributed by FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY 


MUFFINS 


ERE’S A RECIPE for your bread lessons with a new in- 

terest—Bananas. These Banana Bran Muffins are go 

easy to make that boys’ or girls’ classes are sure to turn out 
perfect muffins every time—and enjoy eating them. 

It’s the thin slicesof banana that give Banana Bran Muffins 
the rich fruity flavor that chefs in big restaurants have 
found so popular with their customers. And your student 
chefs will take pride in making them at home. 


FREE ...NEW AND PRACTICAL TEACHING AIDS! 
FILLED WITH NEW USES FOR BANANAS 


FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY P.H, E-3-38 
Home Economics Department 
Pier 3, North River, New York City 
Please send me for classroom use: 
Teachers’ Manual. .. Study of the Banana, 

copies of Students’ Manual... Study of the Banana. 
Colored wall chart, for Study of the Banana, 26” x 40”, 
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